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PERSONAL 
I ECKINGTON, near BATH. Tel.: Beckington 
49. Delightful country house where you can 
have real rest and nursing if required.—Terms 
from MATRON, Annandale Nursing Home, Beck- 
ington 
6 OPERATIVE GUESTS. Owner with house 
now too large for her, will consider sharing it 
with cultured guests. At nominal rent; subject 
to their co-operative assistance in house. Attrac- 
tive surroundings and congenial home. Refer- 
ences essential.—Box 373. 
wEVERAL SHOOTS for disposal in Sussex and 
Kent. Approx. 3-400 acres.—Full particulars 
on application to Box 369. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collect 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited WILLIAM WILLETT. LTD., Sloane 

Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
ge and small collections designed 
suit all purposes. Especially 
otfered for out-of-the-way speci- 
pany is a ready buyer of any 
condition.—34, Marylebone 

treet Welbeck 6562. 
YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
vival after death; Evidence of Survival 
ve found to-day. Help in study is offered 
it the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 

Place, London, S.W.7. é 

A' THORS’ MSS 
é 16 per 1,000 wo 
ol N. R., 52 





(non-fiction) quickly typed: 
carbons 3d. each per 1,000 
ds extra N Eton Place, Haverstock 
Will, NW 
VANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
“z for fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or *phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
é Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR 
C. VAN DER BYL Wappenham, Towcester. 
ADMINTON: When buying new equipment, 
remember JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
ive satisfact Hand-made by raftsmen 
JOHN JAQUEI & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey 
BAcs : HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
an be made up by experts, from 30-. NO 
COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


BooKPLATES designed and printed to your 


special requirements. Stamp for full narticu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars o1 good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs. Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
COKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 

heating. 23- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4 


(CORSETS 
EXPER" 


St giver 


Send your corsets to us. Our 
will repair any make. Estimate 
id the corsets returned to youina 
asonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
> cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
YOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street. 
don. W.1 
YREOSOTE or Tar, 40 gallons 55 - 
FRANK COOPERS 
Canterbury 
TD! ATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
ull wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
WYKAMOIL, 
ze is p free Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING. LTD., Winchester 
I IAMONDS, |EWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
prices Call or post: HOLMES, 
. The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396.) 


gp tAMonDs. ‘ GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAI y ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER : ETC., urgently required for 
Export » ash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651 


Fran CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importa when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 11d.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & Co., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries. Scotland 


F° ITWEAR REPAIRS Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly reyaired. Have sour 
shoes seen to now Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bookmakers Easy), 16, Garrick 
Street, London, W.C.2. and ask tor estimate. 
120 years’ 1 tation for craftsmanship. 
ro NTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. 
Fountain Pens. A large number of pens for 
sale, 226 each, all guaranteed.—F. W. CLEVE- 
LAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
FOREN H DRESSMAKER 
fitting; remodelling 
Granville Place 


delivered: 
Builders’ 


free bar s 


Merchant 


tt polvel rmaphthalene rrial 


Perfect cut and 
MRS- LEECH, 18, 
Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
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19, 1945 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6, (Min. 3 lines.) 


EDUCATIONAL 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 

INHERITANCE. English Literature is the 
world’s best; its riches are at your disposal in 
the new Course written for the London School 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous author 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means to serious 
study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this Course is ideal. Other 
Courses in Journalism, Story Writing, etc. 
Reduced fees. Free advice from Applications 
Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2!.d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 

B! TLER, experienced, required for modern 

home (small family) in glorious Warwick- 
shire. On main line, half-hour from Birmingham 
City Centre.—Box 352. 

STATE MANAGER wanted for North of Eng- 

land; must have thorough knowledge of 
Pedigree dairy cattle (including breeding, feeding 
and recording), and general farming. Excellent 
house, good salary and prospects.—Write, in 
confidence, with full particulars of experience, 
salary required, etc., to Box 398. 
EXPERIENCED GARDENER. 

permanency for right) man. —55 
Enfield. 

ARDENER-HANDYMAN 

experienced gardener in all branches) and 
Cook-General required for country house near 
Bagshot; 3 in family; every modern convenience; 
Aga and gas cookers, daily help; every considera- 
tion given for willing service; comfortable situa- 
tion for experienced and cheerful couple; good 
unfurnished cottage, fitted electric light, main 
water and gas cooker, also garden; expenses paid 
for interview.—State age, experience and wages, 
required to Box 357. 
ANAGER for small, well-known fishing hotel 
in Scottish West Highlands. Must be fully 
experienced. Good salary and excellent prospects 
to suitable applicant. Might suit married couple. 
Apply, in writing, enclosing copy references, etc., 
to Box 201, MAXWELL NICHOLLS & PARTNERS 
Advertising Agents, 45, Hope St., Glasgow, C.2. 


Little 
Ridgeway, 


glass; 


(must be fully 


4 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


E STATE AGENT or FARM 

S Leader. age 37. married. Life experience in 
agriculture (was farming over 600 acres own 
account). Knowledge of pedigree stock, modern 
methods and implements. Rents, valuations, etc., 
requires position of trust Willing undertake 
complete control large estate. Highest refer- 
Box 375. 


MANAGER. Ex 


ences 


ENTLEMAN, demobbed, thorough experience 

with horses, trading. showing, breeding, etc. 
Keen, energetic. hard worker, excellent refer- 
ences, desires post with first-class stables, or 
riding establishment.—Write Box 362. 





LIVESTOCK 


RIDLE BRAND PRIZE 
POWDERS FOR HORSES. 
. Purify the blood. 
. Raise whole tone of the body. 
. Made of finest ingredients. 
Invaluable in the stable. Box of 24 individually 
wrapped powders. 76 including Purchase Tax and 
post.—NEVVEN PRODUCTS. 50 Drayton Green 
Road, West Ealing, London, W.13. 
ACHSHUND. Beautiful pure-bred miniature 
long-haired dog Born July 16th. Rare 
chocolate and tan colouring. Perfect pet and 
valuable show svecimen.—Apply: MRS. HALIL 
FLETCHER, Halliwell House, Bolton, Lancs. 
UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private households, etc Adver- 
tiser can offer, at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with quality and quantity milkers, choice 
specimens of the splendid 
Freshly calved and in-calf cows and 
young stock Bulls, et« Please state exact 
requirements Highest’ satisfaction without 
paying fancy prices.—LANGLEY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 


POOPLE PUPPIES. Lovely cream standard 
of really exceptional breeding. Both 
parents prizewinners. These pups are well 
reared and healthy; born August 17th. Also 
older brown Puppies. Prices 12-18 guineas. 
SNELGROVE, Great Baynden, Horsmonden, Kent. 
ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. Come and 
see our 6} months old at point of lay: if you 
carnot manage. write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—FERNLANDS  P.F.. 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 
ED SETTER PUPPIES. Strong and handsome 
litter born June 1. High-class_ breeding. 
10 guineas each.—CLARKE, 125, Park Road, 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
GFORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Pointers, Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer 
Spaniels.— Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge 
Heath, Horsham. 
TOCK-COCKERELS, age 67 months. Breeding 
Hens. Age 1820 months. Pullets, age 56 
months.—Write for particulars, LOWER BROS., 
Gatewoods, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 
ABLE POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 
breed L.S. and L.S.xR.1.R. cockerels, 5 weeks 
old 5- each, 8 weeks old 8 - each, carriage paid, 
in non-returnable boxes. Live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk 
ANTED. pure Black Cocker Spaniel Dog of 
Ware strain, aged 6 months or over.—Box 


CONDITION 


above two breeds. 


heifers, 


size, 


348. 


WANTED . 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
“AN OLD SPINNING WHEEL in good condition. 
Price to R. J. DOUGLAS, 94, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. E 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. ae oo 
AR required, low to medium h.p., 1! 9, but 
must be in really good order and condition. 
One owner preferred.—Box 356. 





OG KENNEL for Spaniel, with a run.—MISS 
G. BARBOUR, Bankhead, Broxton, Chester. 


RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
‘phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1.(Wel. 9625. 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885) 
ENTLEMAN’'S CLOTHES-—suits, shoes (8), 
socks, etc., wanted. 5ft 10in. height. Waist 36. 
Box 389. 
& UNS, both new and second-hand. GUN 
7 REPAIRS, immediate attention. GUN 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. Particulars 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gunworks, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


ONEY (‘heather or flower) in jars; any quan- 
tity. Carriage paid.—Box 319. 


MITATION AND CULTURED PEARLS, 
Diamond, Gem-set and Gold Jewellery, Silver 
Cigarette Cases, Paste, Marcassite, Cameos, etc. 
Modern 2nd Antique Silver; exceptional prices. 
Offers with cash by return. MILLER, Jeweller 
(Dept. C.L.), 29, South Street, Worthing, Sussex 
(removed from Llandrindod Wells). 
ELKS. Holloway Road. N.7. and Finchley. N.12. 
ofler good prices for modern and reproduction 
furniture, carpets. curtains. cafe furniture. 
pianos. billiards tables. etc.—Phone ; North 2747. 
Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
ODHPURS, for girl 15 years; also for boy 8 
years. Good price for good condition.—MRS. 
CHEETHAM, Waffrons Farm, Surbiton Golf 
Course, Surbiton. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, SURREY. 
ODERN CARAVAN required to purchase, 
would prefer Eccles or Winchester. Price 
up to £500. Repairs or painting not objected.— 
Miss MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. 
Phone 32342. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery. 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2_ 
FFICER, just returned from the Middle East, 
requires sound car for use in his business.— 
Please reply to HILL THATCH, Lammas Lane, 
Esher, Surrey. 


LD STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES required by 
private collector.—Box 379. 


EQUIRED FOLLOWING AMMUNITION: 

*297 -250 Rook Rifle Cartridges, central fire. 
—Reply, stating number available and price, 
PELLY, Colgate, Horsham, Sussex. 

OTOSCYTHE, in good _ condition.—Write: 

L. P., co STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2. 

ECOND HAND and in good condition, Oak 

Staircase and Balustrade. Suitable for 
cottage type house. Width not less than 4 ft. 
State full measurements of stairs and baluster 
available. Four Oak Doors and Oak Flooring 
also required.—Box 377. 

YRE, 450 x 19. Good price for good condition 

tyre.—Apply, MAJOR DUDGEON, Denford 
House, Hungerford, Berks. 


FOR SALE 
A 12-BORE COGSWELL AND HARRISON 
SPORTING ‘GUN: in good condition, £55. 
Also leather case, if required. View London, W.2. 
Box 365 





-SIDDELEY 1939 16 h.p.; 19,000 
yres, condition as new. £740. Phone: 
Royal 2472 or Pound Hill 2154 evenings, or write: 
Box 374. 
 @peaecadse WRIST STOP WATCH, 18- 
carat, split-second timekeeper, flyback action 
telemetre, calibrated to 1 1000 second, 21 jewel, 
waterproof, etc., latest, as new (cost 125 gns.), 
superior, perfect, £75. Also new Picnic Set for 4, 
fully equipped. vacuum flasks, suitcase type case, 
20in. x llin. x 7in., collapsible legs, forms table. 
Also contains 4 ditto stools, new, superior, per- 
fect, £35. Gold Fountain Pen, £15.—H. BROOK, 
40 Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 
Ophea OF OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS 
still in being: post free 36. A Calendar cf 
Flowers and their Saints, post free 26.; both 
unique.—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, 
Reading. ; 
NVERNOTES (Envelope Notepaper in one 
piece). Handiest stationery known. Packets 
available, 4 for 56; 8 for 10-, post free.—G. SWAIN 
(Agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 
LECTRIC TURNTABLE H.M.V. with pick-up 
220 A.C. Superb bronze stork stands 4ft. 6in. 
Bells English Theatre, original state. 19 vols., 
over 100 illustrations, pub. Drury Lane 1776. 
Also Who’s Who 1945 unused. 100 Havanas 5in. 
Romeos Cuban Stamp. No reasonable offers 
refused.—Box 338. 
INE SPECIMEN Kashmir Snow Leopard Skin, 
lined, 9 feet 6inches long. £15. Two beautiful 
embroidered Chinese Shawls, long fringe. £12 
each. Black Musquash full length Fur Coat; full 
figure; latest fashion; lined flowered silk, £35.— 
Box No. 9, W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Market 
Square, Basingstoke. 


FOR SALE 
*S GOLF CLUBS. Driver, Brassi 
. 5, 7 Anderson's Rustless Irons, ¢ 
shafts. Putter, Bag (not hooded), 2 Du 
2 Dunlop Warwick (all unwrapped). Gen 
Coats, 1 Buckta ‘‘Buxsylk"’ 44in. Weath 
1 Buckta “Buxsylk”’ Air,Light 38in. Weath 
1 pair Plus Fours, 32in. inside leg (u 
and Lady’s Burberry 42in. long, all in n¢ 
class condition. No coupons required. 
Good Companion Typewriter (portable), 
fect order; absolutely brand new except 
hour’s use. Offers received by Novem 
considered.—Box 335. 
UN, 12-bore Hammerless Ejector by 
Manchester. Condition as new. £75 
Osborne-Peacock, Co., Ltd., 11 Piccadil 
chester. 
ARRODS BLACK AND STRIPED 
COAT, size 36, 28, 38. Girl's Saxe Bl 
Rowe's. Royal Blue Suit, Accordian 
Skirt, and Short-sleeved Jacket. No co 
Box 386. 
ADY has few bottles Revlon and Peg 
Nail Varnish for disposal, unopened. 
and dark shades. 20/- each, or best offer.—} 
ADY has bronze kid evening Shoes, near 
Known make, size 5',. 2 Gns. or ex hang: 
black suede walking shoe. Good quality.—} x37 
LOVELY BROWN PERSIAN LAMB (OAT 
unworn, well cut; lightweight; fit sma’ lady 
Too small for present owner. No coupor £100 
or near offer.—Box 372. 
AIZE WOOLLEN TAILOR-MADE, sil} 
to match; well-known dressmaker; 
18 Gns. Navy striped tailor-made, 7 Gns 
cloque Silk Evening Coatee, 7 Gns. Al! 
size. Charming Navy Silk Afternoor 
S.W. 7 Gns.—Box 364. 
NEW BOSS 12-bore GUN, 28in. barre £251 
Pair Boss 12-bore over and unde Wir 
barrels, perfect condition, £350. Seen Lo 
Box 334. 
O COUPONS. As new, { Opossum Co: £45 
Four-skin Stone Marten Stole. Good «ondi- 
tion, £15.—Box 336. » 
O COUPONS. Maternity Clothes. 
Donegal Tweed Threequarter Coat, 
Hat, with yellow wool Smock. Model blac} 
yeorgette Jumper Frock. Two Silk Dress 
Coatees, navy white cloque; navy red 
Crepe de Chine. Black Velvet model Ey 
Dress and Coatze. Underwear.—Box 361. 
COUPONS. New Navy Blue Leather $ 
5. Medium heel; light walking. Tie 
Pink and Mauve striped Woven Blanket 
suitable for coat, 2x 2'. yards. £5.—Box 354 
YMPHS BATHING. Interesting panel } 
ing attributed to Cornelis Van Poelenbu 
1586-1667. £40. Photograph available.—Box 
parr FINEST * PURDEYS" 12B. P 
condition, with 4 pairs ‘Whitworth 
best case. 300 Gns. Also pair *‘* We 
Richards” best grade 20B. Selective single tri 
best case. 200 Gns. Forced sale. Approval! 
dealers.—Write: Box 354. 
AIR OF WROUGHT-IRON ENTRANCE GATES 
10ft. wide, 8ft. high, also several Garden Gates 
of various sizes. We hope to be able to resume 
production of wrought ironwork in the early 
future, and would appreciate enquiries fc: New 
Gates, Fire-screens, etc., also restorations an 
repairs.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bred- 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
ERFUME, de luxe flacon D’Orsay’s ‘*Mystere 
and Renoirs’ “Dona Sol,’’ both sealed, to- 
gether 3 oz. Offers.—Box 209. 
EPRODUCTION CHIPPENDALE  DINI} 
ROOM SUITE, perfect condition, & 
nearest offer. Please write BALFOUR, 
Paul's Mansions, W.6, for appointment t 
OLLS-ROYCE 3J n.p. Hooper enclosed I 
ine. Dark blue; fawn cloth, and all 
Mileage only 15,000 and only in use just over tw 
years. Laid up since war in heated gar and 
maintained by R.R. certificated chaufi 
years in family. Almost new condition th: ough- 
out. Now serviced and tested on road. Lundo! 
area. Selling due to illness. £3,000, o1 hest 
offer.—Box 349. 


MALL ELECTRIC LIGHT and Pumping lant, 
in excellent condition. Comprising © etro) 
Engine, Dynamo, Switchboard, Battery, )tor- 
driven Pump, Lamps, Switches, Fitting:, et 
Inspection at site; owner now has mains = .pply 
CLOUGH, Old Rectory, Claycoton, nr. i igby 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Col: ‘ials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, appro.—CHi “SE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
1 COLLECTORS. For disposal, two 
Water Colour Paintings: Burning 
“Goree Piazzas” (Liverpool, 1802), by day 
night. Size l4in. by l6in. Rare. Probab 
representation of this event existant. Ex 
condition. Only substantial offers consid 
Box 333. 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS pocket Di Ung 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; ditto er- 
sensitive pattern, 21s. Four Essays on \ (él 
divining 6s. the set.—ARIT'S, Belcombe | sé, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


ups. £3. 





GARDENING 


OTOR MOWER, Atco-de-Luxe, 14 in 
first-class condition. In depository | 
Previously in use for 4 summers and servic 
makers. Best offer over £50.—Write: 17 K 


KEEP, 8.W.15. 
ERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNAT! 
new varieties, pink and crimson, in 4 
6-inch pots, 5- to 76 each.—Box 368. 





«COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 

For Sale 
a! OUNTRY LIFE,” 201 copies. 1941-45 « 

A 1942, 1943, 1944; all complete; pe 
Offers ?—Box 355. 

OPIES of ** COUNTRY LIFE,”’ complete 

April, 1944; up-to-date and onwards 
quired.—Offers to: Box 366. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 6ti6. 
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Harlip 


MISS JOAN BOOTH 


Miss Joan Marguerita Booth, who has served with the A.T.S., is the elder daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 

E. B. Booth, D.S.O., and Mrs. Booth, of Darver Castle, Dundalk, Co. Louth; her engagement to Major 

Ronald Colville, The Cameronians, only son of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, and 
Lady Colville, of Braidwood House, Lanarkshire, was recently announced 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
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SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

froms vequiving a reply must be accompanied by the 

guisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. 

Elsewhere abyoad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 


Canada 1%4d. 


“MORE AND BETTER BLACKPOOLS” 


l a conference on “The Planning 
Problems of Holiday Areas,’’ held 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Association, it was stated that 

whereas before the war some fifteen million 
people, at most, were able to take holidays 
away from home, now the figure will be at least 
double owing to holidays with pay. It is 
obvious that this fact, from one aspect so 
admirable, from the other so disturbing, will 
not only produce chaos at existing holiday 
resorts, but threatens the amenities of the 
remaining unspoilt stretches of coast, and, it 
may well be, of many inland places as well, 
unless constructive planning measures are 
taken to deal with it. 

It is, therefore, reassuring to learn from Mr. 
Lewis Silkin, who opened discussion of the 
problem, that as Minister of Town and Country 
Planning he is fully alive to its existence and is 
personally keenly interested in the beauty of 
the country and its coastline as one of our 
natural The key to the solution, he 
suggested, is to recognise that “the gregarious- 
ness of the average holiday-maker, if carefully 
planned for, is to the advantage of the increasing 
number who prefer the solitude of wild nature.”’ 
By providing ‘“‘more and better Blackpools”’ 
and organised holiday camps, the gregarious 
majority are both better pleased and drawn oft 
from the mountains and coves. The Govern- 
ment has an economic as well as a_ social 
interest in keeping the two clements distinct, 
if only because it desires to expand the tourist 
trade for which the need of preserving the 
beauty and traditional character of Britain is 
clearly recognised. Therefore, said the Minister, 
local planners must look at their programmes 
as part of a national plan. The scenic factor 
in the location of the new Blackpools, no less 
than of new industries or satellite towns, will 
be considered by the Ministry in that light. 

Clearly Mr. Silkin and his Ministry have a 
well-formulated policy, if not yet an actual 
national plan, covering the recreative uses of 
land. He spoke as if the new Government 
definitely mean business with National Parks, 
the Committee for which is even now making 
an intensive tour of the principal areas under 
consideration. He mentioned the need to 
control “‘low-grade holiday buildings, the 
shacks, huts, bus-bodies and the like.’’ And 
cautioned local authorities on the coast that 
they are custodians of something of national 
importance. Where major building projects are 
proposed for the enlargement of the smaller 
resorts, he stressed that care must be taken to 
see whether they are needed, and, if they are, 
that they are well planned and do not spoil 
“national’’ scenery. To this end he suggested 
that Joint Planning Committees should com- 
prise a representative of a local or national 
body, such as the C.P.R.E., concerned with 


amenities. Conversely, the great new holiday 
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resorts envisaged, not being dependent on 
scenery, can be established in relatively unin- 
teresting stretches of coast. But, as Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis described, they can bx 
imaginatively as well as efficiently planned. 
Dreary old resorts can be transformed with 
grass, trees and colour-wash; and the new 
resorts, if initially planned on a_ thorough 
diagnosis of what is required, though not too 
rigidly, can be so handled as to grow into 
holiday cities worthy of their purpose. 


SCIENCE AND FARMING 

APPILY the science of destruction which 

war stimulates brings in train new know- 
ledge that can be applied to agriculture, the 
most peaceful of man’s pursuits. Arising from 
war-time researches, scientists have prepared 
a weed-killer (described on another page of this 
issue) that has an uncanny selective action, 
destroying utterly such troublesome plants as 
charlock and buttercup and affecting other 
weeds in varying degrees while leaving un- 
damaged the corn crops where these intruders 
lodge. Field trials all over the country are 
convincing enough to encourage farmers to 
try the new substance for themselves. This is 
progress, and everyone wants British agricul- 
ture to be fully progressive, but let no one 
imagine that the well-tried arts of husbandry 
can now be neglected with impunity. It is 
possible to destroy weeds in corn crops grown 
for many years on the same ground, but 
Nature will assert her authority by inflicting 
such troubles as wheat bulb fly and fungus 
diseases. While there is no need to grow weedy 
crops in order to maintain the humus content 
of the soil, the rotation of crops and the cul- 
tivations that keep down weeds and _ foster 
soil fertility will not be lightly discarded. 


THE MOLE 
FIVHESE grasses that were once a level lawn, 
7 And now so rank and mettlesome are grown, 
with groundsel, plaintain, thistle, seeding dock, 
Give up their fragrant ghosts under my hook. 
Half way across the garden wilderland 
Herve’s new-tilled earth, a neat and modest mound, 
Lo mark where lives a self-invited guest, 
His secret innocently manifest. 
He buries him alive, vesolved to shun 
Lhe loud light, the violence of the sun: 
Nor blithe descanting bird nor Summer's bloom 
Can tempt him from his residential tomb. 


There I'll leave him, to enjoy his dark dav, 
And set no trap his dullness to betray. 
Some a more genial neighbour might prefer, 
But no one could demand a quieter. 


GERALD BULLETT. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 
RK. ANEURIN BEVAN, the Minister of 
Health, has put it on record that in his 
opinion the housing problem “can be solved by 
the local authorities.” They are to have 
additional powers to acquire building sites. The 
necessary labour is to be supplied by ‘“‘the 
enthusiasm and co-operation of the building 
operatives,’’ who must be given to realise that 
if they do not play up, and unless the country 
gets a satisfactory standard of output from 
traditional methods, ‘‘other assistance in house 
construction ”’ will have to be relied on. In any 
case, as Mr. Greenwood stated earlier, no 
reliance is to be placed on private enterprise, 
and no subsidies will be available except for 
municipal housing. Nobody denies that the 
local authorities, through whom alone the 
Ministry can work, must bear the brunt of 
housing administration in future; but in view 
of the urgent need for rapid progress, two 
things leap to the eye. The first is that the 
technique of local government housing in the 
past has proved cumbrous and dilatory. Their 
staffs are much depleted, and though Mr. Bevan 
talks of “speeding up by an overhaul of pro- 
cedure’’ he would be rash indeed to assume 
that any overhaul will give us the expedition 
we need. The second point is that if aid is 
refused to all those who would like to buy or 
rent a house built privately—and there are very 
many among ex-Servicemen who do not want 
to be Municipal tenants—there will be most 

unjust discrimination. 
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RURAL RECONDITIONING 

R. BEVAN himself appears to realise that 

the housing programme may be ruined 
by the same high costs as brought house 
building to a standstill in 1921. They ire 
already double the pre-war standard and 
building-trades employees are claiming further 
increases in pay. They certainly will not be 
reduced—in spite of Mr. Bevan’s appeal for 
discipline in tne industry—by cutting out thie 
elements of competition inherent in extens.\e 
private building. The same consideration of 
cost applies to reconditioning rural cottases 
for which the Government proposes to withdr.:\\ 
all aid. Recently an Oxford college, haying 
purchased most of a Northamptonshire ville 
procceded to turn 23 tumble-down cottages 11 tv 
11 comfortable and convenient dwellings at a 
cost of £200 each. The cost of building com- 
parable cottages to-day would be betwe 
£1,200 and £1,500, even if the labour and ni- 
terials were available, and in most cases thoy 
obviously are not. For conversion or recc:)- 
ditioning there are small local builders wth 
staffs accustomed to work as a unit and with 
practical experience of such work. Also thie 
materials required can, as a rule, be obtained 
locally without making inroads on a national 
pool. If the labour and materials were really 
required for other purposes in any case it woul 
be a simple matter of administration to limit 
the use made of the Coalition Government's 
scheme. But to discontinue the whole system 
ot grants and loans is simply to discourage good 
landlords and good rural authorities and—apart 
from housing considerations—to impede ag-i 
culture. 


THE THREEPENNY’S CENTENARY 
iG appears that the threepenny bit has just 
celebrated its centenary, but this must be a 
festival with sadly maimed rites, for where are 
the dear little silver threepennies of yester 
vear’ They have been driven out by a race of 
gross, clumsy, twelve-sided usurpers, utterl\ 
without elegance or breeding, and since it 
appears that 360,000,000 of these ‘“‘baze 
creatures’? have been put into circulation 
during the war there is little hope of their 
dving out. It cannot be denied that the invader 
has one advantage: it does not lose itself in 
the remote corner of a pocket. He who has 
bestowed it there with a view to a collection 
will not, after a frantic search, be compelled 
to produce some larger coin, but that is at best 
a sordid merit. Its silver predecessors could be 
arranged in the shape of a heart for a Christmas 
present, one for each year of the recipient’s age. 
There were uncles who were remembered solely 
for their largesse in this form. Billy Bones 
offered Jim Hawkins a silver threepenny ever\ 
month if he would keep his weather eye open 
for a sea-faring man with one leg; a crude 
bronze monster would not have done as well. 
As far as the threepenny bit is concern! 
romance dies with its hundredth birthday. 


DRESSING FOR DINNER 

N the battle of the dinner jacket victory 

seems to incline towards those who pre! 

to remain unchanged for dinner. At any rate, \\' 
are told that restaurants which insist on event g 
dress are not profiting by their exigen 
Nobody likes being dragooned into respect:- 
bility and any such step is premature for pure y 
practical reasons; the moth has been bu: y 
during six years and the tailors cannot on t 
instant make good its depredations. In a mo 
general way, however, it would be pleasant > 
see the habit of dressing return. Not only do s 
it add to the graciousness of existence but it 5 
one of the easiest and pleasantest reminde s 
that the war is really over. In many importa: t 
respects the new world must and ought to |e 
different from the old, but there are relative v 
trivial ones in which the status quo can | 
restored and this is one of them. Moreover on: ¢ 
we have conquered the inevitable indolence «{ 
years there is a vague but agreeable sense { 
well-being produced by changing for dinne 
The momentary chill of the boiled shirt is 2 
tonic which brings with it good appetite an: 
makes us conscious, like Mr. Micawber, ©! 
“standing erect before our fellow men.’’ 
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By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


N connection with my mention of the river 
Frome in some recent Notes a correspon- 
dent, who was interested in the trout 
fishing of that Dorset river in other days, 

has provided me with some reliable evidence 
jf the sport obtained there in the last decade 
of ‘he nineteenth century. At that time he 
controlled a long stretch of the water below 
Dorchester where, by means of thorough netting 
in he Winter, he kept the numbers of coarse 
fish and pike within reasonable bounds, and 
all ved the indigenous trout, together with a 
sm: !l entry of half-pounders from a hatchery, 
to |} ave some swimming space; and in connec- 
tio. with the Frome of five decades ago swim- 
mins space is the correct term to use. 
* * * 

HE evidence, which is documentary, is in 
‘| the form of a letter, browned off by age, 
written by a friend of his and giving the results 
of sx days’ fishing on the water. Of these six 
days in the last week of May four of them were 
for the evening rise only, and the total catch 
was twenty-four trout, the largest 4 lb. 1 oz., 
and 16 over 2 lb., and the remaining eight, 
which averaged 134 lb., were returned to the 
water as the size limit in those halcyon days 
was 2 lb. There figured in the bag also three 
grayling, which ran to 1% lb., and to help the 
owner of the water in the work of preservation 
this angler in his spare time (he cannot have 
had very much at his disposal) had caught three 
pike, largest 9 lb., which he took with a fly 
spoon. 

Incidentally he had two other days on the 
upper reaches of the Frome, one on the Dor- 
chester Club water above the town and another 
on that of Colonel Henning, and here his total 
catch on both occasions was over twenty trout, 
largest 114 lb., and, as there is a bag limit on 
these waters of three brace—possibly it was 
four in the days when Queen Victoria managed 
the Empire—the majority of these were put 
back into the river. On the whole this angler 
of fifty years ago cannot have had any serious 
complaint to make about his eight days’ fishing 
in Dorset. 


* * 
* 


KXNEW the lower water of the Frome some 

time later. This was in the very early days 
of Bovington Camp, before the last war, when 
this big military cantonment consisted of one 
range-warden’s hut, and when the nightingales 
in the woods near by were so numerous and 
vociferous that one was unable to sleep at night ! 
I wonder if they appreciate the bass accompani- 
ment of rumbling tanks to-day. At that time 
the river was packed with fish, and down-stream 
by Wool Bridge, where the netting of coarse 
fish in the interests of the trout was not done 
so extensively, the surface of the water during 
the evening hatch was so pitted with the 
dimples of rising dace, roach and grayling that 
it looked as if there was a heavy rain storm in 
progress. In certain suitable spots a few big 
indigenous trout would be feeding as industri- 
ously as the lower ten represented by the coarse 
fish, and as one went on up-stream beyond 
Moreton the numbers of these would be con- 
siderably greater. 

I do not recall any river I have seen in the 
British Isles where fish of many kinds flourished 
and multiplied to such an extent. To-day if 
one stands on old Wool Bridge, made famous 
by Thomas Hardy, the coping of which, in 
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IN A COTSWOLD VILLAGE: 


common with those of some ninety per cent. 
of the bridges in England, has been removed 
by military traffic, one will seldom see a rise 
anywhere on the long stretch, for all the trout 
are gone, the coarse fish are miserable half- 
starved specimens of six ounces or less, and i: 
there are any pike left they must be hard put 
to it for a meal. 

The explanation of all this, I imagine, is 
improved sanitation. In the bad old days the 
sewage from Dorchester went straight into the 
river in, what one might call, its virgin state, 
and was of course a menace to human health, 
but it had no ill effects whatsoever on the fish 
and, what is more important, the insects on 
which they live. To-day the sewage is properly 
purified in accordance with modern ideas of 
sanitation, and the result, though helpful to 
human beings, has had quite the opposite effect 
on the fish, as the chemical reaction of the 
effluent has apparently wiped out the insect life 
which provided them with food. 


* * 
* 


ITH the assistance of some CouNTRY LIFE 
readers who fish for trout regularly I 
have been able to obtain. reliable information 
of the condition of all the chalk streams in the 
south of England—the Kennet alone excepted— 
and the reports are gloomy reading. On all 
these rivers of Dorset, Hampshire and Wiltshire 
there has been practically no fly whatsoever 
for the last two years, with the concomitant 
falling off in the numbers and condition of the 
trout, not to mention lack of sport. There 
would, however, seem to be no unanimity of 
opinion as to the cause, beyond the undeniable 
fact that it is due to pollution in some form. 
Two of my correspondents attribute it to the 
washing of aeroplanes and Army vehicles, with 
the result that the lubricating oils and grease 
find their way ultimately to the rivers, and in 
some places, where extensive washing of lorries 
has been carried out in the stream itself, the 
fish as well as the insects have been almost 
exterminated for some miles below the spot. 


* * 
* 


HE general deterioration in hatches of fly in 

all these waters has been obvious for many 
years now, though the falling off was gradual. 
This is attributed to far more private houses in 
the countryside than there were formerly; 
improved water supplies to all houses owing to 
the extension of water mains, with the resulting 
discharge to the sewage outflow of probably 
ten times as much fouled water as was the case 
formerly; and lastly the extensive use of 
chemical cleaners in kitchens and lavatories. 
This sounds a reasonable theory, but to upset 
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it is the may-fly, which, with its seasonable ups 
and downs, appears to be in much the same 
numbers as in the past; a quite extraordinary 
hatch of grannoms on the Avon in 1941, when 
there was a visible cloud of them over the water; 
and an equally prolific hatch of March browns 
on the Dorset Piddle in 1940, since when not a 
single specimen of this fly has been seen. If 
pollution is general and steadily increasing it is 
difficult to understand why the may-fly holds 
out, and why two varieties of fly in certain years 
should have appeared in numbers which would 
have been remarkable four decades ago. As the 
presiding judge I hesitate to sum up and direct 
the finding, and perhaps some CountTRY LIFE 
reader with a wider knowledge of rivers will 
help. oy 2 


* 

HILE on the topic of the distressing lack 
of fly on our trout waters one might men- 
tion another extraordinary shortage of insects, 
which is not to be deplored, and this is the almost 
complete absence of the wasp this Summer and 
Autumn. I have known good—or, should one 
say, bad ?—vears for wasps, when they swarmed 
in the house, made life a burden and damaged 
at least half the apple and pear crops, and years 
when they were comparatively scarce, but never 
before have I experienced an Autumn when I 
have seen but one solitary specimen in August 
and September. This is all the more remarkable 
because, after the stiff frosts of the latter end 
of April, I noticed queen wasps on the many 
cotoneasters in the district in far greater num- 
bers than I have seen them in other years. So far 
as this part of the world is concerned one might 
write off the wasp as extinct for the time being, 

and there appears to be no explanation. 


* * 
* 


NE of the usual aftermaths of war is the 
tenacity shown by the various Services in 
hanging on like grim death to the positions they 
won from the civil population during hostilities, 
and this die-hard attitude, so laudable in war, 
is not so desirable in peace—even a queer 
uncomfortable peace like the present one. It 
is said—I do not believe it—that several years 
after the South African War had ended the 
War Office one day discovered they had quite 
overlooked an embodied Militia battalion that 
was still holding out in one of the more delight- 
ful of the West Indian islands, to which it had 
been sent for garrison duties early in the war. 
I do know, however, that when the Egyptian 
Government started to demolish the military 
hutments at Kantara on the Suez Canal in 1922, 
two offices of some ancillary corps were dis- 
covered in a dark corner still hard at work on 
the Palestine campaign. 
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WILD LIFE IN KENYA—III 


MORNINGS WITH A HERD OF BUFF 


Written and Illustrated by 
LT.-COL. C. H. STOCKLEY 





HE first morning I met the herd I was 

trying for photographs of a family of 

hippo, which had most unexpectedly 

arrived in a small river in the north of 
Kenya's frontier district. 

We had seen plentiful fresh traces of 
buffalo on our bank, but had thought that they 
had gone back already into the thick stuff to 
the west of us; whereas they were still feeding 
in the bush crowning the long slopes across the 
river to the east and, having been undisturbed 
for a long time, made their way back to cover 
at about 7 o’clock, instead of before dawn, as is 
usual. 

I was covering a pool with the camera, 
waiting for a hippo to rise, when Kabogo, the 
camera-boy, began making hissing noises from 
the bushes twenty yards behind me, and, on 
my looking round, pointed across the river. 
There were sixty or more buffalo walking 
steadily down to the drift a couple of hundred 
yards on our right. 

Unfortunately, the wind was dead wrong, 
so we retired hastily up the slope behind us, 
then tried to work round above to a down-wind 
position from which to get phutographs. But 
the herd did not linger in the water and had 
crossed and were already in the thorn-bush, 
almost cutting us off before I could make my 
traverse. This light thorn is bad stuff; it is 
hopeless for photography, being eight feet high 
or more with innumerable trailing branches, 
and it gives little cover from view and is no 
obstacle to offensively-minded big game. The 
thorns also make movement for a _ clothes- 
wearing human-being most difficult. 

The herd saw us and stood, a big bull and 
an old cow as usual thrusting out in front some 
sixty yards away. We moved to our left to 
give them passage, and they moved similarly. 
We moved higher and to our right, and so did 
they. It was like those trying occasions when 
two pedestrians arrive from opposite directions 
on a crowded pavement and dance in front of 
each other while seeking passage. 

Kabogo remarked that they did not want 
to attack us, and I replied that he was quite 
right, but that if this misunderstanding contin- 
ued much longer they would stampede over us, 
which would amount to much the same thing. 


I have once been stampeded over by a big herd 1.—THE FIRST-COMERS ARRIVE AT THE WATER. ON THE NEAR BAK 
of buffalo and did not find it at all amusing. ARE TWO EGYPTIAN GEESE 





However, I led the way «ta 

‘2 smart pace straight uphill, ‘en 

crossed above and down-wind, the 

herd watching us uneasily while | \th 

big bull and old cow moved roun. to 

our side; but they made no offen ive 

move and, finding the way c ar, 

trailed off into the thicker cover nd 
disappeared. 

The next morning I was | isy 
photographing an elephant at the 
same place, when the herd came dc wn 
again; but a little earlier this tim 
that the dawn breeze had not 
changed direction and I got some 
tures of them and the elephant o1 
same negatives before they cré 
the drift and faded away up 
slopes behind me. 

The following morning we 
voted to the herd, and, going u 
the top of the slopes on our sic 
the valley, spotted them feedin 
the bush along the opposite cres 
assumed that in due course t 
would come down and cross the 1 
at the usual drift. 

We hurried down to try to 
well under cover in a position w! 
would command the drift, but fo: nd 

2.—LATE ARRIVALS COME TO JOIN THE HERD this unexpectedly difficult and ' ad 
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4—THE HERD BULL AND HIS PROBABLE SUCCESSOR, HAVING FINISHED DRINKING, MOVE OUT INTO THE POOL 
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COME OU IN OUR SID THE WATER. SO 


HER 


. ~ 


Zi in 


BULL SEES THE HERD 


BAC 


CLEAR OF THE 


BULLS LEAD THE PROCESSION UP THE SLOPE 


SS) ae 


WATER 


WE 


HAD 


to do a good deal of clearing 
of twigs and grass before 
getting a good view from 
a reasonably safe position, 

We were just finisling 
when I looked up and saw 
part of the herd worting 
down the spur on the sky- 
line of the escarpment and 
realised that they were 
going to cross at the rext 
drift, half a mile below us, 
just above where the r ver 
made its final leap over the 
edge of the plateau to «as- 
cade down a thousand ‘cet 
to the plains below. 


Arun uphill into cover, 
and a hurried traverse across 
brought us to a small kyoll 
on our side of the drift just 
in time, and I got Fic. | 
from the rocks which 
crowned it just as the leacers 
reached the water, a fine bull 
in front. 

The rest of the herd 
came hurrying down, crowd- 
ing into the water, until the 
far bank was packed from 
end to end of my camera 
angle of vision, a solid black 
mass, shoulder to shoulder, 
with the rising sun behind 
me lighting their backs and 
horns, while a_ pair of 
Egyptian geese watched the 
drinking herd from our 
bank. 

It was a chance for 
photography such as I had 
never even dreamt of, for 
buffalo nearly always water 
in. the dark hours of the 
morning and graze back to 
their feeding-grounds before 
it is light, and I had never 
yet seen a photograph of 
a herd drinking. I got 
Fig. 3 just as the first 
line was completed, Fig. 2 
as some of them _ began 
to lift their heads and the 
last of the herd were hurry- 
ing down behind. Then the 
two biggest bulls, the great, 
heavy herd bull and a 
younger one with grand 
horns which would probably 
supplant him inside a year, 
moved out into the middle 
of the drift and stood gazing 
round, which gave me my 
fourth picture (Fig. 4). Just 
after I made my exposure the 
younger bull moved a pce 
forward and laid his chin 
affectionately on the older 
one’s quarters: whatever 
might be their future 
rivalry, their relations w: re 
still most amicable. 

Then a party moved 
across and began to cone 
out on our side of the wa‘er 
(Fig. 5), so we had to sh ft 
farther back. I got them is 
they came out, and thre 
bulls led the procession ‘p 
the slope (Fig. 6); bit 
the last to leave the wai :r 
was the grand old herd bul, 
which stayed to see them I 
out; and the rearguard of 
a dozen passed me into t ie 
thick stuff, the old fellow n 
the centre and two you g 
bulls behind him, leavig 
me with memories of what I 
must class among my best 
mornings with wild anima. 
Previous articles in this seri’s 
appearcd on June 22 aid 

July 20. 
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THE MAN WHO MADE THE GAME 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


If one be born with excellent gifts then may another, 
who sharpeneth his natural edge, speed him, God 
helping, to an exceeding weight of glory. Without 
toil there have triumphed a very few. 

—Pindar’s Eleventh Olympian Ode. 


T has been said that the United States of 
America owes much, if not all, of that 
country’s success in athletics to the Irish. 
That is substantially true, if one goes 

back to first causes. Of the Irish immigrants 
who commenced taking U.S.A. titles soon after 
the Championships were instituted in 1876 
ntion may be made of J. S. Mitchell who, 
between 1885 and 1905, captured 5 English, 
Irish, 25 U.S.A., 14 Canadian and 25 U.S.A. 
Metropolitan titles with shot, hammer, discus 
1 various throwing weights; John Flanagan, 
o took 8 Irish, 2 English, 3 Olympic and 
7 U.S.A. championships; Mike Sweeney, who, 
i: 1895, madea high jump record of 6 ft. 53 ins., 
ad T. P. Conneff, who at the same first Inter- 
n:tional match in 1895 set the mile high-water 
nark at 4 mins. 18 secs., which record he 
r duced later to 4 mins. 15°6 secs. 


5%) 


These were great men, the forerunners of 
nighty influx of Irish athletes to America. 
said and done, however, the source of U.S.A. 
iletic brilliance was the late Michael C. 
irphy, an Irish sprinter who migrated to 
nerica in the early ’eighties before he was 
t, enty. He was a slight Jad with an enquiring 
position and the whole gamut of athletic 
sport so fascinated him that he abandoned 
c mpetition to become a coach, for athletics 
\-re in their infancy in the States at that time. 
Murphy watched and he waited and nothing 
escaped his observant eyes. What kind of food 
was best for the athlete? How much work 
should a runner do to acquire his maximum 
speed? How might the jumpers and throwing 
men add inches to their performances’ What 
re the benefits of regular sleep, bathing and 
massage? He worked out, in fact, the whole 
science of preparing a man for a particular 
type of competition and he devoted a quarter 
of a century to the job. 


‘> bw 


= 


His first love, naturally, was for sprinters, 
for whom he invented the crouch start, which 
added feet to a man’s speed out of his holes, 
and he produced world beaters in H. Jewett 
(100 yds.; 9°8 secs.), B. J. Wefers (220 vds.; 
21:2 secs.) and D. F. Lippincott who, in 1912, 
ran a 100 metres heat in the Olympic record time 
of 10°6 secs. And what Murphy did with his 
sprinters he duplicated in almost every other 
athletic event. 

The University of Yale engaged Murphy as 
athletic coach in 1887, and in 1893 he passed 
on to Pennsylvania. Of the 21 teams coached 
by him at those two universities his men won 
the Intercollegiate championship 15 times, were 
second four times. third once and fourth once. 
He had charge of the American team for the 
first international match ever held. That was 
in 1895 when he produced world record beaters 
in Mike Sweeney (high jump; 6 ft. 53 ins.), 
C. J. Kilpatrick (880 yds.; 1 min. 53°6 secs.) 
and T. P. Conneff (1 mile; 4 mins. 18 secs.). 
Later he produced M. W. Long to run 440 yds. 
in 47 secs., and a host of Olympic champions 
and record breakers. He was responsible for 
all U.S.A. Olympic teams up to his selection as 
head coach for the Games which did not take 
place in Berlin in 1916. 

Upon transferring his allegiance from Yale 
to Pennsylvania Murphy took over general 
sport, including American football and basket 
ball, and proved his versatility by the great 
players he trained and taught. There, too, he 
took a two-year course in medicine and surgery, 
the better to fit himself for his task, and 
doctors have testified that his knowledge of the 
iuman body, its needs and its possibilities, was 
ully as great as their own. Murphy regarded 
ithletics as an art, even as did the Hellanodice 
n the Ancient World, but he knew that no man 
an live for ever, and so he gave U.S.A. her 
oaching Colleges and Conferences to perpetuate, 


and perhaps improve upon, the coaching system 
he had evolved. 

Murphy was and, I think, must remain the 
doyen of all athletic coaches, not only because 
he understood the sport so thoroughly, but 
because of his infinite wisdom and understand- 
ing of humanity, his infinite tact and the 
patience and the courage he showed, both in 
censure and encouragement, with the athletes 
he handled. One must admit, however, that 
the whole-hearted backing of the American 
Amateur Athletic Union was by no means the 
least of his assets. 

Among great successors produced by the 
system of Coaching Colleges he inaugurated 
have been the chief Olympic coaches to U.S.A., 
Lawson Robeitson; to Italy, Bovd Comstock; 
to Sweden, Ernie Hjertberg; and to Germany, 
Alva Kraenzlein, himself an amazing Olympic 
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champion jumper and hurdler. Murphy’s 
system of Coaching Conferences gives all who 
occupy such posts in America frequent oppor- 
tunities for meeting, exchanging ideas and dis- 
cussing athletic problems, much to the national 
benefit. 

His schemes have been followed in other 
countries, notably at the White House of 
Finnish sport at Vierumakki, Finland, which 
has now been fully restored after the war in 
Europe and has a long waiting list. In England 
in 1936 the School of Athletics, Games and 
Physical Education was instituted at Lough- 
borough College and has produced remarkable 
results, but that School is soon to be replaced 
by a purely P.T. School, under the Ministry of 
Education, and the loss to Great Britain will 
be grievous. 

That we in the British Isles have a native 
genius, left mainly unguided, has been proved 
by the prowess of many a British athlete and 
by occasional great coaches. The best of them 
was the late Sam Mussabini, coach to the 
Polytechnic Harriers, whose outstanding genius 
remained unrecognised officially throughout his 
life-time by the A.A.A. He was the son of a 
man who had been court interpreter in Arabic 
to Queen Victoria. Short and thick-set, he was 
something of an athlete in his young days, a 
good cricketer and a better billiards player. 
He had a great understanding of and sympathy 
with youth and a humorous vein which always 
kept his ‘“‘ Poly’ teams contented. The successes 
of the men he trained in that club are too numer- 
ous to mention in detail, but their names are 
recorded in the archives of Olympic Games and 
all Championships held in the British Isles. 

Sam was lucky with his national champions 
but missed the full measure of success at the 
Olympic Games. Among the men who came 


early under his eagle eve was little Willie 
Applegarth, who acquired half a dozen or more 
A.A.A. titles between 1912 and 1914, equalling 
world’s sprint records at 100 and 220 yds. 
When the Games were held at Stockholm in 
1912 Applegarth was beaten by bare inches in 
the sixteenth heat of the 100 metres, which last 
was won by D. F. Lippincott in Olympic record 
time, and in the final of 200 metres there was 
such a blanket finish between the Americans, 
Craig and Lippincott, and Applegarth that it 
was said that the Englishman might have been 
given the decision, but for the fact that he was 
so small and ran in an outside lane. 


Mussabini’s athletes were both lucky and 
unlucky at Antwerp in 1920. A. G. Hill had 
first come under his eve when he won the 
English 4-mile championship in 1910 and was 
second in the 14-mile of 1914. He served 
through the war and won the 880 yds. and mile 
in 1919. He was second at 880 yds. in 1920 
and won the mile in 1921 in British record time 
of 4 mins. 13°8 secs. Meanwhile he had taken 
the Olympic 800 metres in 1 min, 53:4 secs., 
and 1,500 metres in 4 mins. 1°8 secs. 


Antwerp, also, gave us the first of two dis 
appointments with coloured runners. H. F. V. 
Edward had then won four of his nine A.A.A. 
sprint titles and looked all over a world-beater, 
but in the final of the 100 metres at Antwerp 
a marksman interfered with the start and 
Edward and others were so left that he could 
finish no nearer than third. In the 200-metres 
semi-final he pulled a thigh muscle and ran so 
lame that again, although coming up fast, he 
could place no nearer than third. In 1922 he 
won the English 100, 220, and 440 titles, and 
ran in the mile relay for the Polytechnic 
Harriers, who were second—eight races in all 


in the space of one afternoon ! 

At Paris in 1924 Mussabini had a great 
success with H. M. Abrahams, the Cambridge 
sprinter he trained for the Games, introducing 
one extra stride in the number he had been 
accustomed to take for the 100 metres, and 
it was bv a stride that Abrahams won in 
10°6 secs. 

At Amsterdam in 1928 Mussabini should 
have had a certain winner in the big, powerful 
negro sprinter-high jumper Jack London. He 
had returned phenomenal sprint times, besides 
tie-ing at 5 ft. 11 ins. for second place in an 
A.A.A high jump championship. But London 
came up against a young Canadian sprinter 
in Percy Williams who brought off the Olympic 
double event, beating London by inches in the 
100 metres. Sam had another great athlete in 
his personally hand-made hurdler Fred Gaby 
who between 1922 and 1930 captured five 
English hurdling titles and was second three 
times. Gaby, however, was never lucky in the 
Olympic Games. 

Mussabini was an extraordinary person. A 
man had only to show Sam the tracks of his 
shoes on the cinders to get a correct diagnosis 
of where he was right and where wrong. The 
old coach had no need to see him in action. He 
always liked to fire the gun himself for his 
pupils and, from the starter’s position, would 
invariably give you the order in which they 
finished a trial. 

After the first world war I had a great 
desire to regain the English javelin-throwing 
title I had held in 1911, so I went to Mussabini. 
He knew nothing about javelin throwing, but 
he watched and he took cinematograph pictures, 
then he set me to chopping wood with a long- 
handled axe for a month and gave me a sky-line 
to throw at, after which I won back my title 
and was throwing 50 to 60 ft. farther than I 
had ever done before. 


We, in England, must have coaches of his 
calibre, if we are to regain our place in inter- 
national athletics, but we need not engage a 
foreigner, for Mussabini should find a worthy 
successor in Major G. H. G. Dyson, who was 
producing champions at Loughborough just 
before the war. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


AN UNSIGNED PAINTING 


SHOULD be both exceedingly interested in and grateful for any 


suggestions you could make as to the origin of the painting of which 


I am enclost ng photographs. 
eighteen inches by fourteen and a half. 


The painting is unsigned and measures 
The landscape is very flat and 


the general atmosphere suggests an afternoon of late Summer, although some 


of the leaves of the central tree are a rather fresh green. 


has been poorly reproduced in the photograph, 
is blue with vague sultry patches of yellow 
cloud, the whole very undemonstrative. The 
leaves of the left-hand tree are withered; the 


small rounded bush on the sky-line to the right of 


the trees is a bluish-green colour, perhaps holly. 
The man is wearing a short white smock or 
coat with a red collar; his cap is blue. The 
woman’s pointed cap is brownish and the child's 
hood is red.—G. A. Gracn, 27. 
Chorlton cum Hardy, Manchester. 


Edge Lane, 


It is impossible to be sure without seeing 
the picture, but the landscape is almost cer- 
tainly by David Hodgson (1798-1864), a minor 
member of the Norwich School, and imitator 
of Stark. 


A CABINET FROM CHINA 


I am sending a photograph of a cabinet in 
my possession, and would appreciate an opinion 
on the approximate date. It is in good condition, 
of oak, very dark in colour, and known to have 
been brought from the interior of China (via 
Shanghai). 

The carved dragons’ mouths on the front 
pillars have hand-carved movable balls inside, 
which cannot be taken out. How have they been 
put there? Is this an Oriental mystery ?—RALPuH 
Parisu, 1, Carlton Terrace, Pudsey, Yorkshire. 

The style of design points to the cabinet 
having been made in the Ch’ien Lung dynasty 
(1736-95). It is unlikely to be made of oak, but 
is probably of a variety of rosewood or Shitan 
wood, a type of timber much used by the 
Chinese. 

The balls in the dragons’ mouths were not 
inserted but were worked out of the solid wood 
which, in the formation of the cavity of the 
dragon’s mouth, became available. This was a 
trick which the Chinese were very tond of, 
especially in ivory work, in which material 
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The sky, which 


examples with three or four concentric balls are 
sometimes to be found. 


AN OAK MASONIC CHEST 


My old Masonic coffer, a photograph of 


which I enclose, may possibly interest your 
readers. It is, I am told, rather rare. I should 
be interested to know what date can fairly 
definitely be assigned to it—c. 1590 has been 
suggested. Would you agree or refute this ?— 
N. B. FarrwEaTHER, Furze Cottage, Brownsea 
Road, Sandbanks, Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


from the photograph the carving on the 
three panels, depicting a shield with compass 
and square, and two dragons of Welsh type, 
does not appear contemporary with the chest, 
which is of an ordinary 17th-century kind. 
Undoubtedly the chest had 

plain panels originally, and it 

may have been as long ago as 

fifty vears that they were 

carved with the shield and 

dragons, in order to make 


A RURAL SCENE BY DAVID HODGS:‘ N 
(1798-1864) 
(Left) DETAIL OF THE TECHNIQUE 

See Question: An Unsigned Painting 

it move decorative in appearance and therely 

more saleable. A large quantity of plain oak 

furniture, especially chests, was carved up in 

this way in Victorian times and later. 

The motive of a compass and square docs 
not necessarily have a Masonic significance: 
for such emblems were often used on the Con- 
tinent by local guilds of craftsmen—carpenters, 
joiners, and other wood-workers, on their guild 
cups of pewter, pottery and glass. 


THE PURPOSE OF A STAND 

Will you kindly help me to identify the use 
of a small stand recently acquired? It was sold 
as a lace-maker’s stand, but I am inclined to 
think it may be for some other purpose and 
perhaps used in the making-up or curling of 
wigs. I enclose a little sketch of the stand. Its 
total height is about 30 inches and admits of 
slight adjustment. The top is padded and oval 
in shape, seven inches over the widest part, and 
is fitted with a small drawer which might be used 
for storing the clay wig-curlers FREDERICK 
P. Hart, Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire. 

The stand of which our correspondent sends 
an outline drawing is certainly not a lace- 
maker’s stand, as the padded top would render 
it impossible as a support for a light. It is ve 
probably a wig-stand, if it is of 18th-centu 
date, but it is not possible to give a preci 
opinion about such an object from an outli 
drawing. 


A 17TH-CENTURY OAK CHEST CARVED IN THE LATER 


NINETEENTH CENTURY WITH 


See Question : 


VARIOUS EMBLEMS 
An Oak Masonic Chest 


(Left) CABINET OF THE CH’IEN LUNG DYNASTY (ABOUT 1736-95) 


PROBABLY 


IN ROSEWOOD OR SHITAN WOOD 


See Question : 


A Cabinet from China 
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THE AGE OF A WINE-GLASS 

I enclose a sketch showing a wine-glass that 
came into my possession recently. Could you 
please give me an idea of its age? A similar 
glass, but engraved with rose and thistle, illus- 
trated an article on Jacobite drinking glasses in 
your issue dated March 10, 1944. It is 5% ins. 
his h.—E. Franks, Ivy Cottage, Garston 
Menor, near Watford, Hertfordshire. 

This sketch of a Georgian wine-glass shows 
a ipped ogee bowl (the Jacobite specimen 
rei rred to has a straight-sided bow] with mixed 
op que and air-twist stem) belonging to the 
ye rs between 1730 and 1770. Unfortunately 
no description is given of the decorative twist 
en ‘osed in the stem. The five periods of twist 
st ns are, approximately : air-twist 1730-1760; 
m. cury-twist 1740-1760; opaque-twist 1745- 
17 0; mixed opaque and air-twist 1740-1760; 
m .ed opaque and coloured-twist 1760-1780. If 
th bowl is drawn, with an air-twist running 
fr n the thick base down the stem, the glass 
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(Left) 


See Question: The Purpose of a Stand (page 682) 


A WIG-STAND? 


(Right) AN 18th-CENTURY WINE-GLASS 
See Question: The Age of a Wine-glass 


may be dated 1730-1745, but this is unlikely 
owing to the presence of a plain foot. If the 
bowl was made separately and the air-twist 
stem applied to it, then the specimen was made 
before 1750, after which air-twist bowls were 
usually engraved. If, as appears probable, the 
stem has an opaque-twist, and a plain foot, then 
the glass was made between 1745-1750. Mixed 
and coloured twists seldom appear in company 
with unengraved lipped ogee bowls. 


TARNISHED GILT FRAMES 

I have some oil paintings, executed about 
130 years ago, and I wish to renovate the gilt 
frames, which have become tarnished. 

I would be much obliged to you for advice on 
how the tarnish can be removed to restore some 
of the original appearance, or alternatively, how 
to regild the frames, and the materials I shall 
require, 

I would prefer to learn how to do this 
rather than merely send the frames away to a 
jirm, as the pictures are of sentimental value.— 
B. W. F. Mainprise, 26, Southampton Street, 
Reading, Berkshire. 


The Keeper of the’ Department of Woodwork, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, writes : Assuming 
by ‘‘tarnished”’ it is meant that the gilding is 
dulled and dirty, it should be washed with 
Werm water and then the surface should be 
te sized. The necessary size could be obtained 
irom a colourman, If, on the other hand, the 
gi ding has blackened, that would indicate that 
th 2 frames are gilt by the oil gilding process, and 
their renovation would involve _ re-gilding 
throughout. This is a process which should not 
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be undertaken by an 
amateur, and it is 
not possible to sup- 
ply the necessary 
directions. 


PEWTER 
MOULDS 


I was very much 
interested in the articles 
on pewter, which re- 
cently appeared in 
Country Lire, as I 
have started to collect 
it myself. The other 
day I saw what seemed to me to be a well- 
preserved pewter jelly mould. It consisted of 
three pieces. The top piece was circular and 
ground flat on the inside, with five small wells 
to produce five knobs on the set jelly, similar to 
modern china ones. 


This fitted into a fluted frustum about 
44 inches high, which in turn fitted into a flat 
circular dish with a rim round its edge. The 
diameter of the dish was about 5 inches, and the 
height of the whole piece assembled was about 
64 inches. 

Can anyone enlighten me as to the date and 
rarity of this piece ?—D. L. R. Warnwricur, 
Westleigh, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


Such moulds, far from rare, are most 
usually examples of late pewter produced at a 
time when this easily-shaped metal could only 
hold its own against glass and china for such 
specialised household utensils (see illustration). 

The intention was to shape highly decora- 
tive jellies and blancmanges and open up piece 
by piece so that the contents could be removed 
without damage. One usual type was made 
with top and base separate from the main part 
of the mould, which was delicately fluted within. 
Another contemporary type frequently had its 
upright sides finely patterned inside with criss- 
cross veinings : to achieve its effect on the jelly 
or blancmange this middle portion of the mould 
had of necessity to open with 
hinges. The beautifully 
modelled tops of these pewter 
moulds usually resembled 
luscious fruits piled together ina 
compact design; delicate bead- 
ing ornamented top and base. 

Apart from a few early 
models, jelly-mould tops were 
not hammered into shape. It 
is, therefore, unlikely that these 
moulds were made before 1810 


as the necessary stamping 
appliances were only in their 
infancy. 


The majority of examples 
can be dated exactly as they 
are stamped witha Registration 
Mark. These diamond-shaped 
marks, used between 1842 and 
1883, indicate registration of 
the design at the Patent Office. 
Details of these appeared in 
Country LIFE dated September 
8, 1944. The Roman numeral 
IV at the top of the diamond 
indicates, strangely enough, the 
“ceramic class’’ to which the 
merchandise belongs. The only 
pottery associated with them, 
however, was the ice jar. Many 
patterns were made to contain 
such moulds. 


FRENCH MEZZOTINTS 


I should appreciate any in- 
formation regarding two French 
mezzotints, published in 1908 
by Henry Graves, London, and 
printed by A. Salmon, Paris. 
Both subjects appear to be ladies 
of the Pompadour period, and 
as far as I can make out are 


signed L. Busiere and S. 


LADY 


1945 
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A GROUP OF EARLY VICTORIAN THREE-PIECE JELLY 


MOULDS OF PEWTER 
See Question : Pewter Moulds 
Moor 


Payrau.—Cuar_es F. SCHOLEFIELD. 


Allerton, Leeds. 


These engravings are after John Mownman, 
A.R.A. (1750-1824), whose delicacy and rare 
skill as a portrait painter in water-colours 
brought to his studio hundreds of Georgian 
beauties. During 1908 Messrs. Henry Graves 
and Co., Ltd., 6, Pall Mall, S.W., issued a series 
of eleven stipple engravings in colour on vellum. 
A further 45 engravings after Downman were 
published during the next four vears, none of 
which had previously been engraved. Three 
hundred and fifty copies of each were taken 
and the plates destroved by the printers, A. 
Salmon, of Paris. 

The 1908 series included Miss Harriot Reid 
engraved by L. Busiere. Jules Payrau was 
responsible for three: Miss Carbonell, Mrs. 
Mure, and Mary, Countess of Harcourt. As a 
stipple engraver Payrau is seldom surpassed by 
any of the masters of that intricate I8th-century 
art. Lady Harcourt was published at six 
guineas, the three others at three guineas each. 
These engravings were awarded the Grand Prix 
at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 


envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
oviginals be sent; nor can any valuation be 


made. 


HARCOURT: A STIPPLE ENGRAVING RY 
PAYRAU AFTER JOHN DOWNMAN 


See Question: French Mezzotints 
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1.—GATE HOUSE, FROM THE WEST 


HOUSES AT CHAPEL POINT, MEVAGISSEY, 
CORNWALL-—I 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY MR. JOHN A. CAMPBELL 


Built 1934-39 with the primary aim of discovering whether good masonry and carpentry were still economic 
for a small house 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OW you get to Chapel Point by land I cannot say from 
personal experience; the map shows a road _ leading 
2 south from Mevagissey through Portmellon then east to 
uN the Point, in all a couple of miles. I landed on the Point 
from a boat, scrambling up to the houses over the slippery rocks, 
to be greeted by Mr. Campbell and his family somewhere in the 
middle distance of Fig. 3. Consequently the three very unusual 
houses that he has built there have, ever since, seemed to me 
detached from anything else in England as if occupying a Utopian 
island in some fairy sea not at all forlorn. They share that quality 
with two of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s most appealing and success/ul 
realisations of the improbable—Lindisfarne, and the houses on 
Lambay Island off the coast of Ireland—though those were both to 
varying extents reconstructions of existing buildings. 

But the Chapel Point houses are in reality no more cut off from 
the historic trend of English building than is their site from the 
mainland : their peninsula of tradition juts out into the foggy future 
but is linked by a firm road with the great heritage of English buildi: 
Mr. Campbell, like the Celt that he is, has retreated on to this ble 
headland before the invading hordes of materialists who have ov: t- 
run our age and land. There entrenched he holds them at bi \y, 
demonstrating triumphantly the efficacy of old weapons, prope 
used, against the ugly engines of modern progress. 

“No,” interrupts Mr. Campbell at this point, “I am not a fugit 
nor against true progress. What I am against is this appalling mini 
isation of living and building standards in the name of progress. 
am against the economists who say that God’s stone has become 
extravagance, for rich men only, and that good simple joinery 
well-seasoned timber must now be a luxury. As this century | 
progressed, so everything about the poor man’s home has be 
progressively made a little thinner and a little worse in quality. 
That is to-day’s human tragedy. I could not believe this must | e. 
It was to find out what the real position is, whether building in sto ie 
and using good joinery is really uneconomic nowadays, that I |: ft 
my London office before the war and went to Chapel Point. Whi t- 
ever else I have done there, I claim to have proved to the hilt th it 
stone walls are practical and economic to-day as never before.” 

Mr. Campbell has a tale to tell, as exciting as it is instructive, 
of how he raised his experimental houses (so very different from t ie 
experiments in mass-production that we have been seeing latel\). 
2.—THE SEAWARD GABLE OF GATE HOUSE But before he goes on with the story I must introduce the reader 
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3.—CHAPEL 


to the architect. 
before. In 1938 I described Birchensprings, 
a remarkable house at Beaconsfield built by 
Mr. Campbell for Mr. C. Rissik, and recounted 
its architect’s strange career: how he had 
set out from much the same point as Lutyens 


Actually you have met 


4.—FROM EAST, 
WITH THE 
RETAINING 
WALL OF THE 
TERRACE AND 
THE WALLS 
ENCLOSING 
THE COURT- 
YARD 


POINT, WITH GATE 


19, 


HOUSE AND THE 
in England and Ostberg in Sweden, namely 
the respect for workmanship renewed by 
William Morris’s teaching, in hopes of evolv- 
ing a contemporary architecture from the 
basic principles of traditional practice; how 
his researches took him to Italy and Ger- 


ROOFS OF THE 


1945 


igh shiatre.* 
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TWO ADJACENT HOUSES 


many, Where he gravitated to the Munich 
School in which, shortly before 1914, he 
received the singular recognition, for an 
Englishman, of becoming Regius Professor 
of Architecture. That meant that he had to 
start over again in this country in 1919, where 
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right building was again beginning to become — ——— 
synonymous with one particular style, this time the 


Queen Anne on the one hand, and on the other EH QI USE AT 
commercial and economic factors were hustling the ae (O “5s 
builder ever farther down the ramp of minimum in ea i 
standards. Then came the functionalists and the AT \7 INV 
; Sega ie . . ME\ AGISSEY Y. 
CORNWAL! 
N\ VV ii. 


PEL POIN’ 
CHABY POINT, 


A NJZLLN de 


“machine for living in” and the interminable 
attempts (in the throes of which we are still strug- 
gling) to gear the costs of building, and if possible IRST FLCOR PLAN 
some element of decent design, with what the matt SCALE GROUND Awe 
working householder can earn and pay. It became ” 
a choice between accepting the “modern” material- 

ist conception of mechanical building and adjusting 

one’s standards to it; or of refusing to submit the 

accumulated associations comprised in humanist 

civilisation to the dictates of material progress and 

finding an old house (or building a house in the old 

way) in which to live as one had been brought up 

to live. In one event one has to live in a box sur- 

rounded by mechanical gadgets, in the other to be 

rich enough to be “old-fashioned’’—because the 

products of the factory, being organised, are cheap, q 

while the traditional trades of the countryside, being a ei 
unorganised, are dear. -But, says Mr. Campbell, oe eA 
“siven the organisation, the rubble walls would 
win. 





as eee 


The first requirement for his experiment was a 
site with plenty of stone available. He chose Corn- 
wall, and a spot which, because it was remote, was 
both beautiful and cheap. He set off ill-equipped 
as a practical builder, with no knowledge of stone 
quarrying but with plenty of warnings from friends 
of inevitable ruin. What he built had to be worth 
the costs, and paid for; but, for experimental 
purposes, profits might be dispensed with, though 
no more. Two years of hard thought and hard 
manual work followed, with a few men and a 
boy. No modern appliance within reach of 
his limited resources was overlooked; a _ was often primitive (Fig. 5). Concrete blocks visiting the house in its early stages (Fig. 9) 
couple of sticks of gelignite saved many man- cast on the site were used for lining, but it | would knock off bits of the stone from the 
hours in preparing the rocky site and blasting was also found that the yellow sub-soil mixed walls. When rebuked they would say they 
the material, but a donkey in charge of the with water became nearly as hard if kept wanted to take home a relic of the ruined 
son of the house-to-be was the chief source dry from above and below with damp-_ chapel on the Point—none would believe the 
of motive power (Fig. 6), and the equipment proofing. One difficulty was that trippers arches were the beginning of a new house, 





6.—MOTIVE POWER FOR HAULAGE AND TRANSPORT 


(Left) 5.—STONE WAS QUARRIED ON THE SITE 


(Above right) 7.—THE 
MASTER MASON 


(Left) 8. CONCRETE 
BLOCKS FOR LINTELS 
AND SILLS 


(Right) 9.—THE ARCHES 
BEGINNING TO RISE 
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completed to the original design. 
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says Mr. Campbell. 
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yt the end of an old one. Another was the experimenter’s 
ck of data for correct costing. None of the buildings was 
“T would often attempt 
ore than economically possible, then have to retrench after 
arting, and cover up the meannesses with sentimentalities,”’ 
It was only towards the end that a correct 
isis of costing was evolved. 

There are, in all, three houses in the group, of which the 
te House, the largest, is illustrated here. In their design 


ss production, though the data obtained in their building 
vinces their architect that country builders, supported and 
‘ised by an efficient organisation, could build houses based 
traditional craftsmanship which could compete with any 
er methods of building. Working for himself, Mr. Campbell 

artist took charge of Mr. Campbell the builder, and, as I 
‘e explained, he has well-defined beliefs. 

“The sterile style cults (whether ancient or modern),”’ he 
s, ‘‘are the result of looking at history pragmatically. It 
st be read as flowing like a never-ending story, not as a 
‘ument. In propitious times analysis and explanation are 
iecessary (e.g. the eighteenth century). The work itself tells 
‘ whole story unfalteringly. In times of confusion, Purpose 
less easily discernible. The present rationalistic reaction to 
: frivolities of the stylists is healthy, but seeks complete 
lependence from tradition, forgetting that it was just the 
k of a traditional continuity and a true reading of history 
it has brought the stylists themselves into ill repute. After 
» reaction has exhausted itself, and if we are to revive from 
‘ weariness of our disillusionment, a bridge must be built 
the perilous crossing from the past to the future. Can this 
the call that Destiny is making of the man of to-day? It 
‘ms to me to be so in architecture no less than in all other 


\ilks of life.’’ 


That is what Mr. Campbell is seeking in the design of his 
ildings: to evolve a contemporary architecture out of the 
sic principles of tradition; just as in their construction he 
inted to find how far back to fundamentals it is practical 
go. He uses the simple ageless shapes, put together function- 
y but so as also to form such compositions as have always 
pealed to the eye, if not always to the mind. That is to say, 
belongs—as is obvious from everything about him—to the 


‘mantic tradition but is an exceedingly practical craftsman. 


om the modern zeztgeist comes his desire for clarity and 
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10.—THE FRONT DOOR AND STAIRCASE ‘“* TOWER” 
The projection to the right of the door was not part of the 
original design 


cleanness, but without that bleak and soulless quality misapplied 
from the clinics; and his refusal of period stylisms. And from the 
Morris origins of his creed comes the delight in the beauty of simple 
materials properly used. But, he says to me, “the houses are not 
clear and clean enough. I regret the element of ye oldeness clinging 
to them.” 

This qualification applies to a few things about the Gate House, 
perhaps. There are arty touches here and there that detract from 
the authentic virtue of the undertaking—the dots of stone on the 
majestic seaward gable (Fig. 2), the angle oriel to the left of the 
“tower” in Fig. 10, the exaggeratedly high and narrow windows to 
the terrace (Fig. 4), the fantastic chimney-hood in the living-room. 
(It should be stated, too, that the projection to the right of the front 
door—Fig. 10—was added at a purchaser’s request.) Yet the degree 
of fantasy admissible can never be defined, provided it contributes 
to the design, as these features all do in varying degrees. It is the 
lack of good fantasy that is so boring in most modern architecture; 
and in these views of Gate House there is little I wish away. From 
every angle the rough-textured whitewashed walls, and beautifully 
clean roofs hung with the grey-green Cornish slates, build up into, 
to me, exciting compositions. 

The front door gives into the middle of a passage-hall opposite 
the door to the living-room and leading to the left to the dining-room, 
adjoining which are pantry and kitchen. The staircase, rising in the 
“tower” from the dining-room door, leads up to three bedrooms and 
a bathroom, one of them the long room over the living-room with 
three arched glass doors on to the little balconies in the gables. The 
living-room (Fig. 11), romantic with its lofty fire-hood and windows, 
has a wooden ceiling carried on thick joists painted in green, white 
and grey by Mr. Campbell. He finished it, he says, on the night of 
the third day with sore head and fingers. The tall windows give out 
on to the flagged terrace in the foreground of Fig. 4, looking east and 
south out to sea. This is sheltered to the west by the house and to 
the north by the walls of an open court, of cob whitewashed, and 
roofed with large slates. Within the court is a lean-to shed, and a 
long run of windows in it lights the kitchen. 

Whatever else the house is (and I have alluded to quite a number 
of aspects) it is admirable seaside architecture. Next week we 
will explore its two companion “dream cottages’’—dreams of a 
highly original architect which have come true. 

(To be concluded) 





STRAWBERRY JIM - 


T is two o'clock of a hot, still, Cotswold 
afternoon. The rush of the record straw- 
berry harvest is just over, and so, with an 
ache in the back but with mind well at 

ease, the village perched above the Windrush 
sleeps in the sun. The door of my friend 
Strawberry Jim’s cottage is open, and I walk 
quietly in, my shoes following the shallow 
channel worn in the flagstones. 

On either side of the parlour window, which 
frames a vast green landscape of wooded hills 
and water meadows, Mr. and Mrs. Strawberry 
Jim are asleep. This is awkward. I have 
cycled twenty hot miles to see them; my time 
is short and now, as I look at them, there seems 
nothing to prevent them from sleeping till 
Domesday. 

I tiptoe out into the sun and stroll up to 
the cottage-sized church where from a beam 
inside the porch a swallow looks enquiringly 
down from her nest. It was here, seven years 
ago, that Strawberry Jim, almost unrecognisable 
in best brown suit, led my bride between flower- 
ing grasses and up the strawberry-scented aisle 
for no one had ever seen or smelt so many 
strawberries as then filled the church) and gave 
her away. But that’s another story. 

To-day, if he wakes, I mean to get Jim to 
tell me once more the story of the Venture, of 
how he founded an industry, changed the lives 
of his neighbours and brought prosperity to 
every cottage in the village. 

Strawberry Jim (you will see how he earned 
the name) is 84, his wife a year older. He was 
born in this cottage and has worn it threadbare, 
like a favourite old jacket. He often talks of 
discarding it but never will. His quiet voice 
when at last he rouses makes little more sound 
than did his breathing when asleep. Indeed his 
talk is like dreams, drifting from one scene to 
another, from farmers who “think theirselves 
big ‘uns till they come up against we,’ to the 
pedigree Jerseys he has pastured in an obliging 
neighbour's field. “‘I lets ’er know they was 
a-comin’, and I never hears nothin’ 
further.”’ 

“Some people are very unbusinesslike,”’ 
sympathise. 

*“‘Ahno. When I heard nothin’, see, I know’d 
as it was all right and I sent they heiffers along.”’ 

Gently, trying hard to reduce my tempo 
at least a generation too fast—to his, I coax 
him round to the tale I like best, the story of 
the labourer who, 45 years ago, dared to be 
different and plant raspberries and strawberries 
on those windswept hillside allotments, more 
than 700 feet up. I picture the strain on Jim’s 
trousers as he bends to speak to the earth and 
I see behind him, leaning on a gate, the norfolk- 
jacketed figure of a Victorian squire, watching 
in silence. Now Jim straightens up and the 
watcher hails him. “‘What be up to, Jim,” he 
shouts (so Jim tells us), “‘plantin’ them bits 
o’ things there?”’ 

“] told him what my business was,’’ says 
Jim, “‘experimentin’ like, a-plantin’ out rasp- 
berries as’d done s’well in the gyarden. Eighteen 
shillin’ they’d brought us. The only work 
to be had those times was farmer’s work, see, ah 
and poorish at that, ten shillin’ a week it come 
to or p’raps eleven, so summat had to be done.” 

And then the sequel. Better plants from 
the squire’s walled garden in the valley, Royal 
Sovereign strawberries which “‘only came out 
last year.’’ The squire himself helps to plant 
them and slips Jim half-a-crown to drink his 
health at the end of the day. “So I kep’ on,” 
says Jim, ‘“‘and planted a smartish bit, straw- 
berries and canes, and it paid well.” 

He soon had his first acre under soft fruit 
which, in his third year of farming, yielded £300. 
This of course was a fortune and every saveable 
penny was pounced on by his thrifty wife and 
banked. 

But indeed I had almost forgotten her, 
sitting quietly there, till a voice said softly: 
“And what did I do? Didn’t I do nothin’?” 
But Jim was not abashed. 

‘*Her built the shed,’’ he said, “‘ah, and the 
floor of the stable when we come to need ’un. 
Handed ’er the stwuns, didn’t I, and her fitted 
‘em in.” 


see; 
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I said something about this 
being a skilled job and how 
then could she have known the 
way to set about it. 

‘““Well,”’ said Jim seriously, 
““there’s that likeness 0’ me on 
the wall there, look at it 
now.” 

I looked at the huge 
familiar framed photograph of 
the youthful Jim in which he 
wears a proud look never seen 
on the man we know, and 
with it, perhaps the cause of it, 
a breeches suit of Victorian 
whipcord, so tight you would 
say it were madness for the 
occupant to attempt to cross 
his legs. Yet there they are, 
triumphantly crossed, as too 
are the arms; and the seams, 
as far as can be discerned, 
still hold. ‘‘Her made them 
clothes,”’ said Jim simply. “Ah, 
wonderful her was that wav, 
at tailorin’ and such; folks 
come from miles.” 

So that was how, with 
skilled fitter’s fingers, the stable 
floor came to be laid. 

““T was never so happy,” 

Jim went on, ‘‘as workin’ like 

I was then, without a master, 

and very soon I had the mas- 

tery o’ the job. Folks said they 

never see such _ strawberries 

and some o’ the rasps were as 

big as that egg-cup there,” 

nodding to a generous-looking 

egg-cup on top of the American 

organ. ‘“‘And yet folks was still 

makin’ sport at me when I 

was a-plantin’ 0’ them. Ah, 

there was one chap I mind par- 

ticular,’’ he said, warming to 

his theme, ‘‘stood up in the 

Council ’e did, when we was 

a-wantin’ to grow more fruit 

for the village, and ‘Gentle- 

men,’ ’e says, ‘gentlemen, is it right for anyone 
to grow strawberries in a open field and en- 
courage our boys to steal? Gentlemen,’ ’e says, 
‘mark my words now, strawberries is not cab- 
bages.’ ’E says, ah, just like that, ‘straw- 
berries is not cabbages.’ Then I spoke up. 
‘No,’ says I, ‘and any fool knows they byent.’ 
And the chairman ’e says, ‘You keep right on, 
Jim, for you’ve a right to grow just what 
you've a mind.’”’ 

For fifteen years, such is rural conservatism 
and such was lack of cash, in spite of unfailing 
and unconcealed success, Strawberry Jim and 
his nephew continued to be the only strawberry 
growers in the village. Meanwhile, the allot- 
ments adjoining Jim’s became so neglected that 
the Council asked him to take the whole lot 
over, and this he did ‘‘ or we should all have been 
turned out.’”’ To-day of course every square 
foot of that land and of the surrounding fields— 
in all about 20 acres farmed by some 18 growers 
—produces strawberries (raspberries, as too 
subject to disease, have been dropped), and for 
the fair distribution of plots and plants, and 
indeed for every kind of expert help and advice, 
Jim himself has been mainly responsible. 
“Women and all,”’ he says chuckling, ‘‘they 
goes at it red hot to get their bit o’ money. 
Last year a woman told me she turned £60 off 
about half a chain.’”’ In some cases even vege- 
tables for the pot have been crowded out and 
have to be bought from less strawberry-minded 
neighbours. 

It is surely to his credit that Jim has never 
discouraged competition. On the contrary, with 
one farmer especially he was insistent that he 
should become a grower, visiting him when 
worry over farm losses had driven the poor man 
to his bed, offering his help and telling him: 
“If you don’t get out o’ this, it’ll kill ’ee, you 
know.” 

“‘T don’t believe,’ said the anxious farmer, 
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“if I was squared up to-day I’d be worth 
tuppence.”’ 

But thanks to Jim he did rouse himself 
and take Jim’s advice, tottered out “with ’is 
coat collar up, I remember s’well’’ to plan his 
land afresh and ultimately “did well with straw- 
berries, out and out well, best job he ever ’ad 
Growed fine stuff too, wonderful crops. . . . 
Ah, and the rest o’ the folks done well too 
thorough well, more than they expected.” 

“A workin’ man as lives in the village,’ 
Jim explains, ‘‘someone we can trust, we be 
always willin’ to help out. But strangers 
comin’ and beatin’ us p’raps at parish meetin 

—no, we watches them. Had enough o’ that 
years ago. Verv near got to fightin’ in churcl 
too, for that’s where we had to meet those days, 
and we couldn’t master ’un, no more than abou 
by one. It learnt us to make sure of a majority 
see, and that meant goin’ round and countin 
up our lot afore we went in. Ah, a hard scrambk 
that was,’’ and then with a reflective twinkle 
‘““Ah, we be some chaps.” 

As for marketing, it seems this was never < 
problem. For the first few years Jim’s crop was 
disposed of at local shops or at Cheltenhan 
market. Later he bought a horse and wagon, 
a quiet, patient, rich chestnut horse and a little 
blue wagon that came to be known and wel- 
comed for miles around—at Burford, Stow-on 
the-Wold, Northleach, the Rissingtons, the 
Slaughters and Bourton-on-the-Water. The 
hamlet of Northleach came in for special atten- 
tion, being warned in advance of his visitations 
so that the town crier might be tipped a shilling 
and encouraged to go his way in the market 
place crying ‘‘Strawberries! Strawberries for 
sale !’’ and of course what o’clock to expect 
them. 

““T got used to the folks,’ Jim says, ‘‘and 
they got used to me.” The only wrinkle on 
these occasions was the pretty girl who held the 
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bridle while Jim was selling and bartering in 
Northleach’s multitudinous pubs. Almost 
invariably, when Jim at last returned to the 
wagon, the girl, who, as I said, was pretty, 
had vanished; till at last Jim could stand it no 
jonger and dismissed the young hussy in favour 
ofa kinswoman of his own. Plain and not young, 
[ supposed; but not a bit of it. ‘Her was 
nandsome enough,’’ explained Jim, ‘‘ah and 
flighty too, given the chance. But her 
was a relation, see, and ’er knew I could 
beat ’er.’’ 

The strawberry fields themselves are mostly 
on the east side of the hill, very exposed but 
out of the way of most frosts and ‘‘ wonderful 
yoo for soft fruit.’’ Few farmers, Il imagined, 
would be reassured to know that their land was 
“biashy, gets very tight, blows up cuts, gets 
sour and ploughs up raw,”’ vet this is how Jim 
describes the soil which vear after year produces 
magnificently generous crops. ‘‘It’s all very 
nic. sweet land though,”’ he adds amelioratingly, 
‘sight, you see, and all of it grows strawberries 
well.”” 

The berries that do best here are Royal 
So. ereign, Oxleys and Paxtons and to these 
bountiful berries must go the credit for the 
amazing contribution from this once poverty- 
stricken village of just over eighty souls (includ- 
ing children) of £1,500 to a recent Savings 
Ca:ipaign fund. ‘‘I don’t suppose there’s one 
in ‘he village as didn’t put a bit in,” says Jim 
pro idly. ‘*‘ Beat all the villages round, we did, 
anc one of ’em five times bigger than we.”’ 
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On the village’s declining birthrate, how- 


ever, Jim is gloomy. ‘‘Folks ain't ‘ad the 
youngsters like they used to,” he explains 


carefully. ‘‘Well now, that counts up. We be 
running back now again to eighty. Well over 
a hundred we used to be,’’ and such throngs of 
children blocking his way as he came laden with 
glistening baskets from the fields that a toll of 
a berry per mouth had to be paid before he 
could get by them, ves and sometimes money 
too, for knowing as you did that from their 
father’s wage packet some of them must 
be ‘“‘benefiting’’ by less than a shilling a week, 
“vou couldn’t refuse them.” 

With all the fruit to see to—planting, 
weeding, strawing picking, and that most 
necessary job, bird-scaring, performed by fre- 
quent tugs at long necklaces of empty tins 
strung above the rows—vou might have thought 
that the Stawberry Jims had their hands full 
enough. But at the time he tells of (some 40 
years ago) there was no post office in the village, 
not even a shop unless you counted the old 
woman who sold “black jumbles, home made 
‘uns, in that corner ’ousen over there.’’ The 
pony-and-trap postie used to bring the mail 
at midday and sit in the church porch “ having 
his dinner”’ to give folks a chance of answering 
their letters and bringing them along without, 
no doubt, interrupting his afternoon nap. 

Several Council meetings were held before 
some bold spirit found voice to own that he 
had been ‘thinkin’ of James’s wife down there” 
as potential post-mistress. A show of hands, a 
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little heavy correspondence and the job was 
hers. This of course meant a lot of bother and 
responsibilitv, for even the new-fangled tele- 
phone came to be installed. However, looking 
on the bright side, it meant all told an extra 
shilling a week and in those days, as Jim says, 
“you could buy a nice bit with it anvhow, if you 
worked it right.’ As time went on, Jim tells us, 
“we got to two shillin’ and kep’ gradually risin’ 
till now it’s a pound a week.”’ 

But vou would never guess now, as you 
walked between the strawed rows in the high 
fields or between the pews of what H. J. Massing- 
ham calls the ‘ pigmy ex-Norman church,” that 
here not so long ago were scenes of wrangle. 
Yet a ‘‘terrible ‘ard scuffle’’ the growers had 
to get their way in the teeth of farmers who 
were forever telling them they had ‘too much 
land.’ But the growers stood their ground and 
it is thanks to their staunchness, and of course 
to Jim’s enterprise and good heart, that the 
village is now the most prosperous for miles. 

“There is nobody poor in the village,” 
asserts Jim, ‘I don’t know one. And I'll tell 
vou another thing. The shopkeepers say they 
can always tell when pickin’s begun because 
for miles around the pickers be all apayin’ their 
bills.” 

So once more I left him with his strong 
handshake and with a message for a mutual 
friend. ‘‘ Tell ’er,’’ he said, ‘‘ we lacks for nothin’. 
Sense p’raps but not food nor money nor 
nothin’ and tell ’er I be savin’ a nice bit 
0’ pig for when she comes.” 


A NEW SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER 


NEW weed-killer which may have 

far-reaching effects is to be put on 
[ the market in large quantities next 

year. It is called Agroxone, and five 
years ago it was unknown. Since then it has 
been developed by a team of chemists sponsored 
by [mperial Chemical Industries, and the results 
of extensive field trials carried out last Spring, 
while they have not yet been completely col- 
lated, can already be described as impressive. 

Agroxone differs from existing weed-killers 
in both nature and action. Some of them, such 
as sodium chlorate, sterilise the soil so that no 
vegetation survives. Others, such as sulphuric 
acid, scorch the foliage of broad-leaved weeds, 
but run off or damage only the unimportant 
vuter leaves of cereals and grasses. 

The action of Agroxone, however, is 
markedly selective. The acid picks out the 
main enemies of the wheat crop such as yellow 
and white charlock, pennycress and corn butter- 
cup—and is absorbed into the weed structure 
through either the leaves or the roots. The 
plant’s growth is arrested; the stem and leaves 
become twisted and contorted; the stem 
thickens and may split; the foliage changes 
colour; and the weed dies. The process may 
take anything from 12 hours to several weeks. 


The new weed-killer is non-poisonous, non- 
inflammable, non-corrosive, not unpleasant to 
handle and does not persist in the soil for long. 
It may be used, too, against weeds in pasture 
and lawns, although further research in this 
connection is being undertaken. 

The effect which the discovery will have 
on farming can be visualised easily. It may, it 
is claimed, modify the whole system of crop 
rotations, as it will be possible to grow corn 
crops more frequently without the usual ill 
effects. There will also be less need to put land 
under cleaning crops or to allow it to lie 
fallow. 


Methoxone (4-chloro-2-methylphenoxy- 
acetic acid) is the essential ingredient of the 
new weed-killer. Its use in solution is desirable, 
but there are so few sprayers available that 
manufacture in this form will be limited for the 
present. The very considerable quantity to be 
available next year will be in powder form, for 
application by means of the fertiliser drill. The 
tate of application is 2 cwt. to the acre and the 
initial cost will not be more than 30s. an acre, 
with every hope of an early reduction. 

The field experiments showed that the best 


time to apply Agroxone is when the corn crop 
has taken a good hold. The following is a 
tabulated analysis of the results of the tests. 


KILLED SERIOUSLY AFFECTED UNAFFECTED 
OutTRIGHT AFFECTED 
Yellow Corn Bindweed Bladder 
Charlock Marigold = Spurrey Campion 
White Fat Hen Thistles Coltsfoot 
Charlock Speedwell Mayweed Cleavers 
Corn Chickweed Polygonum 
Buttercup Poppy spp. 
Creeping Sow Dock 
Buttercup Thistle 


Pennycress 

It was further found possible from experi- 
ment to spray 18 acres in 65 minutes, with a 
resultant 100 per cent. control of yellow char- 


lock. Throughout the trials no damage was 
caused to wheat or oats, but of 4 out of 63 tests 
with barley some slight malformation of the 
heads was observed. Efforts are now being made 
to obviate this. Kesearch has also shown that 
Agroxone seriously damages brassica, root 
crops and lucerne; nor should it be allowed to 
drift on to young clover or flowers in gardens. 

lew people realise just how much nourish- 
ment from the earth is consumed by weeds, 
but some idea can be gained from the scientist’s 
estimate that, if Agroxone were in general use 
in this country, a million tons of food for man 
and beast might be added to our national 
production over « twelvemonth. 





THE LINES OF DEMARCATION BETWEEN STRIPS TREATED AND UNTREATED 
BY THE NEW WEED-KILLER ARE HERE CLEARLY SHOWN 


In the middle is a charlock-infested strip; elsewhere no charlock is to be seen 
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P .B. A. <=> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE tournament at St. Andrews has 

I suppose, rung down the curtain on 

what is called big golf for the season 

of 1945. The professionals got quickly 
into their stride; through the energy of the 
P.G.A. and the readiness of various newspapers 
to give prizes they made a remarkably good 
start. Everybody must be glad that they 
should do so, for golf is their business and 
they have doubtless had a hard and trying time 
in that business during the last six years. Now 
that they have had this good innings and had 
a great deal written about them, I confess that 
I should like to write for a change about the 
P.B.A., the poor amateurs, for after all golf 
is not League football. But it is not an easy 
thing to do, fer they have not yet emerged 
from the “fog of war,’’ and only in the case of 
our own individual friends that we happen to 
have met do we know anything about them. 
Nor shall we know much more till Spring comes 


round again. 5 
* * * 


After the last war the Golf Illustrated Gold 
Vase was one of the earliest competitions to be 
played, but the circumstances were then differ- 
ent. The war had ended in November, and by 
the Spring the amateurs had had time to be 
demobilised, to settle down first of all to work 
and then to play and so be more or less ready. 
This time the war ended blessedly and almost 
suddenly, long before most people had expected 
it, and by that time it was rather too late to 
organise amateur competitions for which no 
preparations had been made or even contem- 
plated. The amateur must take a little longer 
to come back to golf than does his professional 
brother. Because golf is the professional’s job 
that is naturally the thing to which he gets back 
as soon as he can; but the amateur has first to 
pick up the threads of his workaday life, and 
only when that is done has he time for golf 
again. 

There are one or two other reasons. Ama- 
teur competitions, without being social func- 
tions, are yet in some degree dependent on 
social amenities and these are still at a discount. 
It is, for instance, difficult to play golf at many 
places because the player cannot get a roof over 
his head when he gets there and the process of 
*‘ de-requisitioning’’ goes very slowly. It is 
truly sad that there can be no Autumn medal of 
the Royal and Ancient this Autumn; Mr. Roger 
Wethered has waited six years to play himself 
into his high office of Captain. But the two big 
hotels at St. Andrews are still not available and 
the authorities felt (I know some people do not 
agree with them) that such a meeting as was 
desirable was not yet possible. Take another 
competition which in normal years would have 
been approaching, the Worplesdon Mixed Four- 
somes. For that most delightful of tournaments 
those who lived near used hospitably to keep 
open house; they had the players to stay 
with them with endless kindness, as it well 
befits me to say, and provided the best of 
lunches for their friends. I need no more than 
refer to the gloomy topics of rations and staff, 
to point out that such things belong for the 
moment to a vanished civilisation. 


* * * 


Again some of the courses are not yet ready. 
I have before told of my friend, now at the very 
least a Major, who sent me a Christmas card 
in 1939 with the inscription ‘‘ May we only miss 
one Putter!’’ Well, we have already missed 
six and we have got to miss a seventh. Our 
ancient and hospitable home at Rye had its 
club-house wrecked by a flying bomb, and its 
course was reduced to eight holes. Both these 
things will be put to rights, but they cannot be 
done in a moment and not till January, 1947, 
can we assemble there once again for the 
President’s Putter. Sandwich will need time 
too to set its hosue in order, and so will that 
other noble course of Deal. Mr. Halford Hewitt 
in a recent letter to the members says that it 
is hoped that the course will be ‘in full working 
order’? by October or November and that the 
club-house will be de-requisitioned by that 


time. That is eminently cheering, and I should 
like to think of the Old Boys of many schools 
assembling there again next March, but I am 
not too confident; play as usual cannot return 
so quickly as business as usual, and that is a 
depressing fact. Hoylake has always been ready 
to shoulder burdens and I daresay will do so 
again, but I know that there is a good deal 
to be done there and courses like to be at their 
best before they undertake responsibilities. 


* * * 


Again, there is the painful subject of golf 
balls. The dearth of them has brought many 
an amateur’s game almost to a full stop. Only 
the other day there was a heart-breaking appeal 
in The Times from an officer in Germany. There 
was a course and there were clubs but, as in the 
ancient story of the golfer who went to the 
infernal regions, there were no balls. And, 
a propos, an old friend among the professionals 
told me the other day a story at once moral 
and pathetic. One of the members at his club 
had bought somewhere a dozen beautiful un- 
touched balls, still wrapped in their paper. He 
had paid a pound apiece for them and was going 
out, overflowing with joy, to practise. Soon he 
came back in dismay, saying that he could not 
get a ball off the ground and begging that his 
swing might be critically inspected. The pro- 
fessional, seeing nothing amiss with the swing, 
put down an old ball and the player sent it 
flying far away. It is a pathetic tale because 
nobody likes to lose £12. It is a moral one 
because the obvious lesson is not to buy a pig 
in a poke. I do not doubt that the vendor of 
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those stony-hearted balls was a perfectly ho est 
man, but the balls had lain too long in t .eir 
paper and had lost the elasticity of yo ‘th, 
There is a difference between two or three y ars 
old and six years old and the genuine pre- var 
vintage is now, I gather, to be distrusted. 


* * * 


Well, then, what with one thing nd 
another, what amateur golf can I selfishly b pe 
to see or write about in this first blessed Wi: er 
of peace? I do trust that at least the vo 
Universities will play some trial matches a of 
old and that I may find my way to Sunning: ile 
or Woking or Stoke Poges to see them. | ne 
of the most entertaining of them used to bi at 
Oxford in the October term, when a te m 
of professionals came down and gave ie 
young gentlemen a start of two or three ho es 
up round Southfield and dined in College aft r- 
wards. The University sides can, I supp: e, 
hardly hope to be at their best this year, or 
demobilisation is a slow process and those yo: ag 
warriors who would normally be going up 1 iis 
term will hardly be free in time. The last \ ar 
produced a wonderful crop of freshm n, 
Wethered, Tolley and John Beck at Oxford « id 
W. L. Hope at Cambridge. It would be b: th 
pleasant and exciting if such a vintage y ar 
could come again for we shall want some young 
men for the next Walker Cup side, let us say in 
1947; we can hardly be ready before that. Cur 
side that won so gloriously in 1938 was not very 
aged, but Hector Thomson is an amateur 10 
longer, the others will be nine years older 
than on the day of that victory, and I have no 
doubt America is full of young phenomenons, 
As John Low once wrote in tones of solemn 
prophecy: ‘‘I can hear the hooting of their 
steamers in the Mersey.” 


STRANGE ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


By EDMOND GREEN 


URING some recent researches into 
late 18th- and early 19th-century 
records I have discovered details 
of many interesting and curious 

happenings of the ‘‘ Believe it or not’”’ type. 

In July, 1811, Thomas Standen, of Sale- 
hurst, Sussex, at the age of nearly sixty walked 
1,100 miles during 1,100 consecutive hours at 
the rate of a mile in each hour. There was only 
a small bet on the feat. A young Scottish 
clergyman, we are told in an Edinburgh news- 
paper, undertook to read six chapters of the 
Bible every hour for one thousand successive 
hours. At the end of thirteen days he fell into 
a sleep from which he never woke. We are not 
told whether there was a wager in this case. 


* * * 


In 1810 a Mr. Milton undertook to ride 
from Dover Street, Piccadilly, to Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, in five hours—a distance of ninety 
miles. He started on December 27 at 8 a.m. 
in a heavy shower and did twenty-three miles 
in the first hour. As he found no fresh horse 
waiting for him forty miles from his starting 
point, he continued for some time on the tired 
horse he had been riding. He reached his 
destination 25 minutes after noon, thus winning 
his bet with 35 minutes in hand. 

In 1812 Regulus, a well-known stallion, 
died having sired 3,000 colts or fillies which 
together won £80,000 in prize money. 

At Dowsby, Lincolnshire, in 1765 a thou- 
sand and seventy-five dozen and eight ducks 
were caught in the local decoy—practically 
13,000 ducks, which were sold at the rate of 
seven shillings a dozen. 

In Wiltshire in 1811 a certain Captain 
Hicks shot in a match against a Mr. Maurice’s 
gamekeeper. Fifteen pigeons were turned off 
for each of them at 21 yards distance. They 
both killed the whole lot—no mean feat with 
the weapons of those days. In shooting off the 
tie Captain Hicks missed his sixth bird. The 
gamekeeper again shot 15 in a row, thus winning 
the match and 200 guineas. 


Four Camberwell men undertook for a 
wager in 1806 to shoot at 12 pigeons each. 
Large side bets rested on the result. No one, 
however, killed a single bird. 

Mr. Daniel Lambert, who died in 1809 
aged 40, when last weighed in Ipswich turned 
the scale at 52 stone 11 lb.—10 stone more than 
a certain Mr. Bright of Maldon, Essex. The 
elm required for Mr. Lambert’s coffin measured 
112 superficial feet. 

Ona tombstone at Aberconway, Carnarvon- 
shire, can be read the following inscription : 
‘‘Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes te 
41st child of his father William Hookes by Alice 
his wife. Nicholas died on the 20th March, 18:7, 
the father of 27 children.,”’ 

A woman living in a Glamorganshire villa ‘e 
bought a small farm with her dowry. The pr: :e¢ 
for it was hardly paid when her husband die |. 
The widow married a second husband w 0 
sowed the farm. A third husband reaped whe e 
the second had sown. The fourth threshed wh t 
the third had grown, and then he, too, die 
The widow enjoyed the produce of the fai 1 
with the fifth husband. The bereavements « | 
took place within eighteen months. 


a 


On October 29, 1812, thirty-eight sm: 'l 
boats put in at Hastings laden with 102 las s 
of herrings. It was estimated that the numb r 
caught amounted to 1,350,360. They sold f r 
eighteen pence a hundred. 

A Kensington woman who in 1809 w 5 
summoned for keeping two dogs defended t > 
action in person. The collector of taxes aske | 
her if she did not keep a watch-dog. When | 2 
got an answer in the affirmative the collect © 
exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, now I’ve got you, Madan 
for I’m ready to swear I saw a yellow and whi 
spaniel in your window this morning.”’ 

“True, true,” replied the lady, ‘but th 
poor little dog is stuffed, having been dead fc” 
two years.’’ The laughter in court must hav’ 
long echoed in the collector’s ears. 
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BIRD-SHOOTING IN THE FRENCH PYRENEES 


“N the Pyrenees, as practically everywhere 
in France, shooting is a democratic sport. 
While privately-owned chasses exist, well- 
stocked and carefully guarded—and some 

used to let for extravagant sums in pre-war days 
ese are the exceptions and the privilege 
of a few. In normal times, the average citizen 
has plenty of opportunities to indulge in rough 
sho ‘ting. In farming districts he can join the 
loc. | société de chasse for a modest fee, and shoot 
on .ommunal or farm lands. In wilder country 
he eds only a shooting licence and a good dog 
d the landscape is his. 

Some of the best bird-country in France 
lies n the Pyrenees region. There are quail and 
pal idge on the foothills, woodcock in the 
Wi ter woods, cog de bruyéve among the moun- 
tail pines and ptarmigan on the peaks. Most 
of 1 ese birds breed in the region, but the first 
fro y nights bring flights of quail from the 
nor 4, followed later by the migrating woodcock. 

Nearly every farmer of the foothills owns 
a ot-gun, but with few exceptions the 
Py nees peasant takes little interest in birds. 
Th ~ offer too small a return for the effort 
ex nded. Quail and partridge, he says, are 
“ni. worth a cartridge.’’ He keeps a hound 
rat or than a bird-dog and goes out for hare, 
wh h to him is still “royal”? game and keeps 
its restige, no doubt because in the old days 
it \ as reserved for les seigneurs, the gentry. 
He nunts the hare in company with two or 
thr » neighbours and their dogs, and its death 
is © ways an occasion for a feast. The lucky 
sho offers a dinner to his companions: roast 
sad le of hare and civef, with plenty of good red 
wir, on the side. 

Not being a competitor, the Pyrenees 
pea ant has a tolerant eye for the bird sports- 
mai —provided the latter and his dog keep 
pru ently away from the patches of clover and 
bucxwheat. ‘‘There is a whole family of ‘red- 
legs’ over there in the vineyard,’’ he will tell 
you. And he will leave his mouse-coloured oxen 
stai.ding in the furrow to point out the clump 
of gorse under the hill where a flushed covey has 
taken cover. 

The Ariége region of the Pyrenees has its 
owl breed of bird-dogs: the braque d’Ariége, 
snow-white with gold ears and muzzle. Accord- 
ing to legend, these dogs were first bred by 
Gaston de Foix, 14th-century huntsman and 
poet, who from his square tower above the 
Ariége river looked toward the peaks that 
separated him from his Spanish bride and wrote 
the song that every mountaineer knows by 
heart : 

*A quelloi mountanos ché tan autoi soun’ 

M’empatchan’ de beze 

Mis amous oun soun’. 


- 


* Those mountains, which are so high, keep me from 
seeing where my love is. 

A well-trained braque has no rival as an 
all-round bird-dog, whether in brush or stubble, 
sodden woods, or on the bare rock of the high 
plateaux. His one fault is a certain aristocratic 
distaste for plodding work. When quail- 
shooting—which in the foothill stubble is 
neither difficult nor spectacular—we found the 
best solution was to give him a companion : the 
less brilliant but more conscientious bleu 
d'Auvergne. 

In the foothills the shooting season opens 
on August 15, but September and October are 
the ideal months; they bring a succession of 
clear bright days with a crisp Autumn sparkle 
in the mountain air. The wheat is cut; acres 
of stubble cover the hills like a yellow carpet. 
Late peaches ripen on the warm slopes, and 
figs like little sacks of honey. ‘‘ Prenez-en— 
fill your pockets,”’ says the peasant hospitably. 
On the terraced vineyards the grapes, too, are 
tip-ning. But grapes are for wine, not for 
eatng. They must not be touched unless 
sp cially offered. 

Throughout the region, the prelude to a 
mc “ning’s shooting is everywhere the same. On 
th: eve of the chasse the serious sportsman fait 
ses cavtouches. Generally he prefers to fill the 
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By IDA TREAT 


paper shells himself. This is not so much because 
of an inherited distrust of the manufactured 
product, as the desire to know just what is 
inside the cartridge he uses. That evening he 
litters the kitchen table with sacks of powder, 
bowls of shot, felt and paper wads. Cartridges 
for quail, for partridge, a few chevrotines, just in 
case. When that is done, he fills belt and 
pouch and takes a last look at the gun, the 
prized Darne, gleaming as satin. All is ready. 

Up at daybreak, when the first grey light 
creeps around the shutters. From the kitchen 
comes the sound of crackling faggots and the 
aroma of coffee, café au lait, boiling hot, with 
its faint tang of woodsmoke. We are off, the 
dogs capering ahead in the dusty road, dancing 
back to sniff excitedly at the guns and the empty 
game-bag. Mist lies thick in the valley above 
the stream. A long climb up the slope. The 
sun reaches the hilltop with us, warming the 
frosty air. Against the sky, the first snow is 
pink on the chain of peaks. 

The dogs trot into the stubble, sniff noisily 
among the dewy weeds, wheel, break off, start 
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again. They are frisky at first. The braque 
investigates a lark, but only as a joke. Half 
pointing, he looks back and without waiting 
for the reprimand bounds aside and gets to work, 
nose to the ground. On the border of the field, 
he freezes; we shift our guns to the ready. 
““Vas-y, Black!” (As aristocrats, the braques 
of the region bear ‘‘ fashionable”’ foreign names : 
Stop, Spot and—irrespective of their colour— 
Black.) Two birds rise swiftly, two shots ring 
out. “Apporte!’’ The dog trots back, the quail 
held delicately in its mouth. 

Quail-shooting in the hill fields is easy 
going. The birds are everywhere, nestled in 
the stubble, plump with plentiful feeding. 
Before the sun is high, our bag is full. To-night 
there will be quail for dinner, stuffed with green 
grapes and wrapped in a vine leaf. 

Partridge means harder work for dog and 
man. The coveys may be anywhere on the steep 
slopes, in the brush by the wall of a vineyard, 
or huddled on the warm earth between the 
vines. They are easily startled—ever more so 
as the season advances—and it takes a careful 
dog not to flush the birds too soon. -Here the 
braque is at his best. The partridges rise with 
a whir and wing out of sight over the hilltop 
or across the valley to cover on the other side. 
We must make our way down the slope, crashing 
through gorse and briar, splash across the stream 
and climb again. In the lower foothills our bag 
will be composed exclusively of red-legs, the 


big bartavel. Grey partridge live on the wilder, 
higher uplands, where there are no cultivated 
fields, only pasture and moor. 

For ptarmigan we leave the foothills and 
climb up among the peaks, high above the tree- 
line and the torrents. A nine hours’ climb up 
the steep valley, carrying our guns and camp 
equipment, for we must camp up there under 
the tent, or in a shepherd’s hut built like an 
igloo of sods and mortarless stone. This is 
mountain shooting, in a region of bare rock, 


stiff alpe grass, juniper, rhododendron and 
patches of vréglisse on which the izard, the 


Pyrenees chamois, feeds. Few local sportsmen 
shoot ptarmigan except in passing. Nearly all 
who climb thus high, come for izard, the bigger 
game. 

In Autumn the birds still wear their 
Summer plumage, lacy grey feathers among the 
white. They are easy of approach, when vou 
find them; not an easy task, since the mountain 
is vast, the terrain difficult and the dog cannot 
go everywhere. You must look for ptarmigan 


on the summits and on rocky plateaux whose 


~ 


Dell 
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SAUVEUR IN THE FRENCH PYRENEES 


only access may be by way of a chimney or a 
cornice en surplomb. If you have the luck to 
sight them, flying up there, you can try your 
chance without the dog. In more accessible 
spots you can appreciate the qualities of the 
braque—sure-footed and wary, with a nose 
quick to pick up the scent among the bare hot 
rocks. Since their rough and jagged surface is 
hard on the dog’s feet, the wise sportsman will 
use him sparingly. After a day’s shooting he 
lets the dog rest, and drops down a thousand 
feet or so for a quiet day’s trout-fishing in a 
mountain lake. 

When out for ptarmigan it is not enough 
to be a dead shot; you must foresee where the 
bird will fall and calculate your chances of 
recovering it. If it rises from a narrow ledge, 
ten to one you waste your cartridge and make 
a useless kill, as your game falls hundreds of 
feet below, to be lost in an inaccessible waste, 
the désert, as mountaineers call it. 

Though ptarmigan are plentiful two or 
three in a morning can be considered a respect- 
able bag. But, as when stalking izard, the actual 
shooting is only part of the sport. The mountain 
also plays its part: the hard trails, the shifting 
mist, the sparkling silence of the peaks, and 


nights about the camp-fire of crackling 
juniper, with soupe a l’oignon foaming in the 
pan. . 


For woodcock—bécasse—you come back 
to the foothills, to woods sodden with Winter 
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rain. After the vast mountain landscape, this 
is intimate shooting. Yet of all Pyrenees game- 
birds, the woodcock is the one that tests your 
marksmanship. You have the handicaps of 
dense cover overhead and tangled underbrush 
below. In addition there is the bird itself, 
perhaps the wiliest of feathered game. You 
find its traces on the edge of a clearing—fresh 
droppings and scratched earth that the long 
bill has explored for grubs. In open country 


to speak, in a limited fairway between brush 
and branch. 

Often the birds refuse to rise. These are 
the ‘‘walkers.’’ While the dog points, they slip 
away through the brush and mysteriously 
vanish: or yards ahead, they crash into the 
air, invisible among the branches. The wood- 
cock has a maddening gift for placing a tree- 
trunk between its flight and the gun. To bring 
it down, you need a quick eye and a rapid trigger 
as you glimpse it for a fraction of a second, 
winging through the network of branches. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In France, shooting and cookery go han 
hand. This is another reason why the sportsn 
is prouder of a brace of woodcock, the king 
table birds, than a whole bag of quail. Hi 
for five days to a week in cold weather, bro 
on a spit before the oak-logs, drenched , 
blazing fine before serving, woodcock—with 
voties de bécasse on the side—is a dish 
gourmets. 

With that in mind, one might say tha 
between man and dog, the dog is the disintere: 
sportsman. 


the woodcock’s heavy flight would make it an 
but this is shooting in camera, so 


easy shot; 


FURNITURE AT KNOLE 
AND HAMPTON COURT 


1K,—I am much interested to learn 

that Miss Sackville-West had 
arrived independently at my conciu- 
sion concerning the date of the celebra- 
ted bedstead at Knole: I too once sub- 
scribed to the “orthodox’’ view that 
it dated from early in the seventeenth 
century I give Mr. Symonds the 
“plumes of feathers’’ to do what he 
can with them, and plead guilty to 
having failed to check-up on inven- 
tories: other references might be 
added to those he has adduced to 
prove that such plumes were in use 
in James I’s reign. But that is a 
relatively minor point, which in no 
way invalidates my conclusion. I 
passed too lightly over the hangings 
and upholstery, which should, I think, 
alone prove decisive for those open to 
conviction by the evidence of style. 
rhe lesign of those woven and em- 


first two instructive exceptions to the 
general practice which come to hand. 
In 1662 Evelyn writes that Catharine 
of Braganza’s bed, then at Hampton 
Court, was “an embroidery of silver 
on crimson velvet and cost £8,000.”’ 
In 1704 the Portman advertises a 
“Rich Bed in which no less 
than Two Thousand ounces of gold 
and silver wrought in it containing 
four curtains embroidered on both 
sides alike on white silk Tabby ei 
Doubtless it was not then newly made, 
but the reference to ‘‘ Bonegraces’’ and 
“Cantoneers’’ shows that it was of 
post-Restoration date; or would Mr. 
Symonds maintain that for ‘‘a Prize 
in a Lottery by Her Majesty’s per- 
mission”’ they had rummaged out a 
bed made under James I? He ignores 
my comparison of the detachable feet 
on the Knole and Glemham beds, 
which are identical in character, and 
makes no attempt to explain how it 
is that, in his view, the Knole bed 
survives in solitary splendour while 


A JOINER’S CLOSE-STOOL OF THE 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


broidered fabrics is, in my opinion, 
definitely Carolean. Will Mr. Symonds 
cite a convincing parallel from extant 
early Jacobean upholstery and hang- 
ings for the large-scale, free, flowing 
movement and baroque character of 
these patterns, notably the scrolled 
ornament in high relief on the head- 
board? Carolean parallels may readily 
be found. To take one instance—-the 
palmettes on the valance of the Knole 
bed are strongly reminiscent in motive 
and general stvle of late Stuart 
damasks at Hampton Court, which 
are among the few woven fabrics of 
the period that can be accurately 
dated. They were bought new in 
1699-1700 


Mr. Symonds does not forward 
his case by quoting a reference from 
an inventory of 1605 to a fringe with 
“loupes of venice golde siluer and 
silke,’’ for it does nothing to show that 
festooned and _ fasselled fringes, a 
highly characteristic Carolean form of 
trimming, had already become fashion- 
able under James I. He observes that 
Restoration upholstery was “of a very 
ditferent character” to the hangings 
on the Knole bed; “for instead of 
cloths of gold and silver, and em- 
broidered velvet, it was mainly of 
plain velvet, damask and silk.’” What 
it was “mainly” is beside the point : 
it is the hangings on this particular 
bed which are in question. I take the 


the rebutting evidence was not readily 
available, but now Mr. Watson’s 
letter shows that the close-stool was 
made for William III; though at some 
subsequent date the original damask 
has been replaced by velvet.—RALPH 
Epwarps, Suffolk House, Chiswick 
Mall, W.A. 


GREAT WARDROBE ACCOUNTS 
Sir,—I have read Mr. F. J. B. 
Watson’s letter (COUNTRY LIFE, Sep- 
tember 28) in which he does not agree 
with my Elizabethan date for the 
velvet-covered close-stool at Hampton 
Court, which he maintains must have 
been made some hundred years later. 
He bases his date on an item for a 
close-stool with a ‘‘frame’’ covered 
with damask which he has found in 
the Great Wardrobe Accounts of the 
time of William III. This damask- 
covered stool, he states, ‘‘must surely 
be”’ the velvet-covered extant stool 
at Hampton Court, but he omits to 
give any explanation for the difference 


black veluett and the other 
covered with crimsen veluett 
and Scarlett for the Seates 
and garnishing with Ribande 
and gilt nails with ffrendge of 
Silk and gold and embroider- 
ing above the seats Price the 
piece ... Poe ies se 
(LCS. 33. PRO) 

The description of this crin 
velvet Elizabethan stool corresp: 
more closely to the Hampton C 
example than does Mr. Wats |'s 
damask-covered one, especially as ie 
seat covering and lining to the lid of 
the Hampton Court stool are sot 
original and therefore such parts may 
have been once - ‘Scarlett’? and 
embroidered. 

The three above-quoted  stouls 
were, I consider, undoubtedly of a 
trunk design with a curved lid similar 
in character to the coffer-maker’s trunk, 
for it must be remembered that the 
velvet-covered close-stool in the six- 
teenth century was the product of 


STENCIL UNDER SEAT OF CHAIR 
FROM WHITEHALL PALACE 


VELVET-COVERED CLOSE-STOOL AT 
HAMPTON COURT 


See letter: 


all other coeval specimens of the type 
have disappeared. Finally, he says 
that the ‘tradition has so long told 
us"’ that the bed was made for James I: 
for how long? I fail to trace it further 
back than the nineteenth century, and 
what is the evidential value of that? 

But that Mr. Symonds is too 
prone to base his judgments on inven- 
tory descriptions (which can often 
prove highly misleading) we are 
reminded by Mr. Francis Watson’s 
letter on the subject of William III’s 
close-stool. Mr. Symonds illustrated 
it in Country LiFe for May 28, 1943, 
and contended confidently that it is 
Elizabethan. This curious object was 
also reproduced in The Dictionary of 
English Furniture (Vol. 11, page 145, 
Fig. 1), where it is dated ‘‘C. 1690.” 
I never had any doubt that it was 
made in Late Stuart times—lock- 
plate, form and trimmings all point 
to that conclusion, apart from the 
strong inherent improbability that 
despite the destruction of the Tudor 
palace an Elizabethan 
would have been preserved. 


close-stool 


In 1943 


Furniture at Knole and Hampton Court 


in the covering material. 


My reason, 
on the contrary, for 


judging the 


Hampton Court stool to be of Eliza- * 


bethan date was because of its box 

or trunk-like shape, its fringe and the 

pattern of the key escutcheon and 
the lifting handles. 

I feel that if Mr. Watson was 
acquainted with the Great Wardrobe 
Accounts at the Public Record Office 
he would not possess such confidence 
in this identification he seeks to make 
between the two stools. For velvet- 
covered (not damask) close-stools 
figure not infrequently in the Ward- 
robe Accounts from the reign of 
Henry VII to James I. 

1509. a chamber stole of tymber 
couered wt skarlet wt sufficient 
Ribandes and frynge of sylke and 
as Many gyit nayles as shal suffice 
for the same chamber stole of our 
grete warderobe 
It two basons of tynne for the same 
stole. 

(E.101. 416. 7. P.R.O.) 
1559-60. for ij Close Stoles of 

veluett the one covered with 


this handicraftsman. In the last | 
of the seventeenth century 

joiner’s _close-stool—judging fi 
extant examples—was designed w 
a ‘“frame”’ or stand (see illustrati: 
This design of a joiner’s stool appe 
to have been copied by the tru 
makers, who in the seventeenth 
tury now became the makers of cl: 
stools that were covered with mate 
or leather and garnished with nz 


Therefore the stool with 
“frame’’ that Mr. Watson qu 
from the William III Accounts, is 
my opinion of this late type w 
both the box and the frame cove 
with damask. It cannot therefore 
identified with the earlier trunk des 
of close-stool such as the extant 
ample at Hampton Court. 

To refer to the Knole bed; } 
Sackville-West’s interesting let 
about James I never having sta, 
at Knole supports a theory whic! 
have held for some time, that the ! 
came from Whitehall Palace in c 
pany with some of the chairs wh 
have stencilled on the underneath 
their seats the initials W. P. (Whiteh 
Palace) (see illustration). A traditi 
that I have also heard is that the | 
was the one in which James I di 
and this also points to a Whiteh 
origin. It would be interesting 
know whether the bed has the sai 
stencilled W.P. on some hidden pi 
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THE SCARLET GROSBEAK AT THE BIRD-TABLE 
See letter: The Scarlet Grosbeak in Britain 


of its mattress or frame.—R. W. 
Syonps, Shelley Court, Tite Street, 
Ss ss 


THE THREAT TO 
WiNTWORTH WOODHOUSE 


Sir,—In connection with the truly 
shocking threat to the beauties of 
historic Wentworth Woodhouse, it is 
interesting to recall that the Notting- 
hamshire miners contributed a very 
large sum towards the preservation of 
Clumber Park. Now, apparently, 
anc'her part of England’s heritage is 
to be destroyed for ever by no other 
than the Minister of Fuel and Power ! 
I would add the further observa- 
tio: that if we are to encourage 
tourist traffic to this country (and it 
is, i uncerstand, vitally necessary that 
we should), it would be advisable to 
retain something for visitors to see !. 
I greatly doubt if tourists would flock 
to Yorkshire to inspect what, was once 
the glorious demesne of Wentworth 
Woodhouse.—R. CHARLES _ LINEs, 
Linehurst, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


BUZZARDS INCREASING 


Sir,—Some of your readers may be 
interested to know that on Septem- 
ber 7, while walking along the Ridge- 
way above the village of Berwick 
St. John near the Wiltshire-Dorset 
border, we saw a hen buzzard. 

It appeared from over a wind- 
break of firs, glided over Winkelbury 
Camp and made off in the direction 
of Ferne Park. 

There could be no mistake about 
this being a buzzard, from its size, 
vellow colour, splayed-out flight 
feathers and moth-like flight. 

We should like to know if this is 
one of the recognised haunts of the 
buzzard.—JANE and ALISON HoLMEs, 
Salisbury. 

[Buzzards appear to be on the 
increase and seem to be extending 
their range. Moreover the birds of the 


vear wander a good deal in the 
\utumn, but Wiltshire is not a 


stronghold.— Eb. ]} 


OLD-TIME KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT 


5iR,—Mechanical labour-saving de- 
vices for the kitchen, to which 
housewives are looking forward, are 
not a new refinement of civilisation. 
In the old days various contrivances 
for turning the roast in front of the 
fire were in use. My photograph shows 
what must once have been the last 
word in power-driven kitchen equip- 
ment. It is the 16th-century smoke- 
jack, still preserved in the kitchen 
chimney at Cowdray House, Midhurst. 

The photograph was taken look- 
ing up the chimney. The hot gases 
irom the fire rotated the fan, which 
drove, through the gear box below it, 
the chains which passed over: the 
pulley wheels on the right and thence 
to the spit. The power of the drive 
an | its speed were varied by opening 
or closing the large iron shutters on 





either side of the fan.—STEPHEN 
MocrRIbDGE, Lymington, Hampshire. 

{This jack is not necessarily of 
the date of the building of Cowdray, 
as the house was fully occupied till 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.—EbD.] 





A PYX BY OMAR RAMSDEN 
MADE IN 1938 
See letter: The Work of Omar Ramsden 
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THE SCARLET GROSBEAK 
IN BRITAIN 


Sirk, —I wonder if you would like to 
publish this snapshot of a_ scarlet 
grosbeak. Just towards the end of the 
frost in February last, a strange bird 
fluttered towards our bird-table, then 
disappeared again. The next day we 
Saw it again on our terrace and so put 
some grains on to the low wall in the 
hope that it would be tempted to feed. 
Our hopes were reali-ed, and although 
it was very timid at first it began to 
stay two or three minutes at a time, 
feeding vigorously, though very alert 
all the time. Thus we were able to 
take note of all the details 
of colouring. 

I got into touch with 
a fellow member of the 
Cornwall Bird Watching 
and Preservation Society 
and in his Hand Book 
of British Birds picked on 
the illustration of a scarlet 
grosbeak. Its identifica- 
tion has been confirmed by 
other keen ornithologists. 

The bird isa native of 
East Prussia and Russia, 
and it may have flown 
away from war conditions 
prevailing just then ! 

There are only five 
other records of its appear- 
ance in the British Isles.— 
EVELYN AYLWIN, Trey- 
ford, Golant, Par, Corn- 
wall. 


{Records of the scar- 
let grosbeak in Britain 
are, as our correspondent 
points out, very few, 
which makes it regrettable 
that the snapshot is not 
more detailed. We hope 
our correspondent has 
kept the bird under obser- 
vation, and we suggest 
the desirability in such a 
case of the identification 
being even further con- 
firmed.—Ep. 


THE WORK OF OMAR 
RAMSDEN 
S1r,—On September 7 there ap- 
peared in these columns _photo- 
graphs of the work of Omar Ramsden, 
the artist goldsmith. I thought that 
your readers might be interested to 
see the accompanying photograph I 
took of a pyx for reserving the Blessed 
Sacrament in both kinds which Omar 
Ramsden made in 1938. Its interest 
lies in the statement made to me when 
I bought it that it was the last piece 
the great artist made, and that it is 
unique because he never made another 
pyx in the same pattern. The Host is 
placed in the top container, which is 
gilt inside. When this top section is 





THE SMOKE-JACK AT COWDRAY HOUSE 
See letter: Old-Time Kitchen Equipment 
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removed by means of the pin and slot 
seen in the photograph, the inner glass 
container, closed by a glass stopper, 
lifts out. On the base of the pyx is 
stamped ‘“‘Omar Ramsden me fecit,”’ 
with the date-letter for 1938. The 
cord for carrying the pyx round the 
neck is of twisted purple silk. The 
whole goes into a purple case lined 
with white silk and having double 
doors fastened by a gilt clasp. I would 
be grateful if any of your readers can 
confirm that this pyx is the last thing 
Ramsden made.—-M. C. HUMPHREY 


(The Rev. Chaplain, R.N.V.R.), Royal 
Marine Barracks, 
Hampshire. 


Eastney, Southsea, 





NINE PINES IN ONE 


See letter: A Strange Tree 


A STRANGE TREE 


Sir,—I thought this pine tree with 
nine leads might be sufficiently un- 
usual to interest your readers. It 
might put ideas into the heads of 
people growing Norway spruce or 
Douglas fir for Christmas trees ! 

The tree stands in a strawberry 
field bounded by the main Newbury- 
Oxford road, near the Harwell cherry 
orchards. I am fairly sure that the 
pine is of the species sometimes classi- 
fied as Pinus nigva, but whether it is 
the Austrian or the familiar Corsican 
variety I cannot say. The figure below 
the tree is just six feet tall in his shoes, 
so the height of the tree may be 
roughly gauged.-BYEWAYMAN, Oxford. 


A LOCAL HABITATION 
AND A NAME 


Most birds have one or more 
local or popular names in addition to 
the one by which they are identified 
by ornithologists. In fact, in country 
districts the nickname is probably 
the older and better established one. 
It is no good asking a local inhabitant 
whether the long-tailed tit is abundant 
in his neighbourhood if he knows it 
only by its name of huckmuck or 
mumruffin. 


SIR,- 


Many of these local names are 
related to the appearance of the bird, 
such as fire-tail for the redstart, sea 
parrot for the puffin, and cobbler’s 
awl—with reference to the up-curved 
beak—for the avocet. Others relate 
to certain habits or characteristics 
such as the “‘dipping’”’ of the wagtail, 
which has earned for it the nickname 
quake-tail. The same habit is respon- 
sible for that of dipper for the water 
ouzel. The kestrel is known also as 
the windhover owing to its habit of 
hovering on the wing when seeking 
its prey. Or a popular name may be 
earned by a bird’s note, as with the 
grasshopper warbler, locally known 












THE DEMON 


See 


ON THE 
letter: Weighing the Souls 
and the 
districts as 


the cricket-bird, 
known in some 
bleater. 
\ppropriate 
woodpecker are 


as 


snipe 
heather- 


local names for the 
neck-a-pecker and 
hew-hole. The name burrow-duck 
for the sheldrake refers to its habit 
of nesting in rabbit burrows, and that 
of feather-poke for the chiffchaff, to 
its much-feathered nest. 


The mistle-thrush, which sings in 
the topmost branches of trees in all 
weather, and most noticeably in 
February, when they are leafless, is 
of course popularly known the 
storm-c and who that has seen 
the swift flying low and screaming 


as 


ck; 


THE FRIGHTENED SOUL PRAYS FOR 


HELP 


See letter: Weighing the Souls 


thunderstorm can 
name of devilling is 
this bird ? 


before a Summer 
deny that the 
a fitting one for 


\ common name for the green 
woodpecker in many country districts 
is the rain-bird, its frequent calling 
being held to be a sure sign of ap- 
proaching rain; it is better known as 
the vaftle 

In some species the male is dis- 
tinguished from the female bird by a 
ditterent name, such as blackcock and 
grey hen, ruff and cob, the 
male swan, and pen, the female, and 
mallard, the male—-or drake—of the 
wild duck. Also the young of certain 
species are specially named, such as 
ecygnet— the young of the swan, and, 
locally, tarrock--the young of the 
kittiwake, sprat loon-——the young of 


Le wa 


SCALE 4 
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the great northern diver, 
dundiver—the female, 
and young of the 
merganser, and_ ring- 
tailed eagle—the golden 
eagle in its second-year 
plumage.—N. C. G.,, 
London, N.10. 


WEIGHING THE 
SOULS 


Si1r,—In the Oxfordshire 
village church at South 
Leigh are some _ wall 
paintings, of 14th- and 
15th-century workman- 
ship, which have been 
extensively and skilfully 
restored. They were 
rescued from coats of 
whitewash. My photo- 
graphs, depicting the 
Weighing of the Souls, 
give some idea of the 
details of the drawings ; 
the full picture is 12 feet 
high. 
naked figure is 
sitting in one of the scales 
praying to be saved; the 
opposing influence takes the form of 
1 tittle demon sitting in the other 
scale. The Madonna has dropped her 
beads into the scale and the demon 
summons aid by blowing on his horn. 
A winged demon has reached and 
landed on the scale-beam and another 
winged being is in flight bringing with 
it a grappling-hook. Below we see 
Hell—a yawning mouth of some hide- 
ous monster with cruel teeth. The 
Devil is pushing a lost soul down its 
throat as he stands on its tongue. 
J. R., Darlington, Durham. 


A SNAKE INDOORS 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of 
September 14 about a 
snake indoors brought 
to my mind an incident 
I witnessed some years 
ago. at Swallowcliffe, 
near Tisbury, Wiltshire. 
i called to 
elderly man and_his 
equally elderly _ sister, 
who lived in an old cot- 
tazge at Swallowcliffe, 
and found them busy 
turning out everything 
which was on the floor 
of their scullery. It 
appeared that they weie 
in the habit of buying a 
crate of small bottles of 
lemonade. That evening 
the brother had gone in 
the dark to get a bottle 
and while removing it 
from the crate was met 
with a hiss. At first he 
thought it was the hiss 
of the lemonade coming 
out of the bottle, but, 
finding this was not so, 
he returned with a light 
and saw an adder in the 
crate among the bottles. 
On seeing the light the 
adder made off, and 
when I arrived the hunt 
was in full swing. 


see 


an 


We never found it, 

and concluded that this 

adder knew its way in and out of the 

cottage (under the door).—]. SOUTHEY, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE ASH HOUSE 


The quaint little building shown 
in my photograph is neither a cow- 
byre nor a chapel, but an ash house. 
Perhaps some intelligent and learned 
reader can supply further information 
on the subject of ancient husbandry 
with which the ash house is so closely 
connected. 


SIR, 


Close by this little stone building 
is the early 14th-century farm-house 
to which it belongs and of which it was 
in past centuries so important an 
appurtenance. The farm is built of 
the local grey stone, well suited to 
withstand the wild Dartmoor Winters 
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of rain and ‘“‘when the wind whistles 
cold on the moor of a night.’’ It is 
lonely up at Comestone. A thousand 
feet above sea level, the moor stretches 
far away into the distance and drops 
down into a green valley where East 
and West Dart meet; lonely perhaps, 
and yet not lonely, for the beauty of 
the landscape is company enough with 
its changing shadows and shadows, 
and the tors like hoary sentinels. 


BARK STRIPPED OFF BY THE 
GREY SQUIRREL 
See letter: Grey Squirrels in the Forest 

To return to the ash house from 
which I have so unwarrantably wan- 
dered—tradition has it that in the 
olden time when artificial manures 
were unknown, thrifty farmers col- 
lected the ashes from the hearths, 
stored them in the ash house and with 
them strewed the fields. Could any 


artificial manure 
from the wood ash?—Dororny 
HAMILTON DEAN, Tresilian Hous, 
Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire. 


OLD WINCHESTER 
PALACE 

Sir,—In R. T. Lang’s interesting ar: ick 
From Bath to Brighton in your issu. of 
September 21 he states that the 5Iq 
Winchester Palace was built by Wren 
for Charles ITI and is now the barra. }<s 
These fine buildings were desig ed 

by the great architect in 1683 ind 
prior to Hampton Court Palace. ‘he 
original lay-out was for a broad ave ive 
from the west front of the Cathe. ra] 
to the new Palace. Owing to the Ki 
death, the scheme was never com))|c- 
ted, and the unfinished work ten 
became a_ barracks, which I <ay 
destroyed by fire on the night of 
December 18, 1894. After this cal 
ity the War Department erected 


excel the potash 


rs 


m- 
he 


present barracks in much the sime 
stvle.-CHARLES ARMSTRONG, Warwick. 


GREY SQUIRRELS IN 
THE FOREST 


Sir,—Perhaps an example of forest 
damage by grey squirrels may be of 
interest for addition to the numervus 
examples of their destructiveness in 
gardens and orchards and on farins 
My photograph shows the barking of 
a 15-year-old beech tree in woodlands 
on the Sussex-Hampshire — border 
This tree is no isolated victim : many 
in the same plantation have suffered, 

A zoologist at Oxford, when ques- 
tioned, could suggest no reason why 
squirrels should bark trees: he did not 
know what the animals did with the 
bark, but said that comparable 
damage was occurring in other parts 
of the country. Certain barks are 
notoriously rich in drugs (e.g. tannin 
quinine, cascara) and it seems just 
possible that the squirrels strip trees 
not from wantonness but to obtain 
some vitamin they specially need. 
Either way, the damage is the same 
from the forester’s point of view 
M. HuBBARD, Kennington, Oxford. 

‘We have known bank voles and 
long-tailed mice bark young apple 
trees, also spindle bushes, in a similar 
manner. Cincinnatus also refers t 
this subject on page 696.—Ep. 


BEES AND WATER 
Sir,—In your issue of September 2 
there is an article by C. N. Buzzar 
commenting on the apparent myster) 
of what the bees do with water they 
carry to the hive. 

It does not appear that the b 
carry any water to the hive, 
immediately on rising in the air alt 
drinking they void a_ considera 
amount of liquid, as far as one «+ 
judge equal to the amount they hi 
drunk. 

They require the water to fh 
their digestive system and keep 
the blood supply.—E. R. Marts 
Twickenham and Thames’ Valley i 
Association, Allenson House, 84, Lav )- 
ton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


DARTMOOR ASH HOUSE 


Sec letter: 


The 


Ash House 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 





FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, ww. 


“ie 
a 
ft 


A 


NEVER LOSE AN 

)PPORTUNITY TO 

EE ANYTHING 

3EAUTIFUL. 

BEAUTY IS 

;0D’S 

{ANDWRITING. 
Charles King-ley 


<<<<<<<¥<€-46¢ 


st 
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*AIR ADAM PEDESTALS 

HAREWOOD, BEAUTI- 
LLY INLAID WITH 
\RQUETRY DESIGNS ; 
eet 6 inches high. 


s=25> 





KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
144-144, NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 


MAYFAIR 0334-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 





BY APPOINTMENT To H.M. THE KING 





SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Wut 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.|I 
EST. 1772 Cables: Spink . London 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 




















JOHN BELL .f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 





Exceptionally fine Antique Chippendale Card 

Table with shaped serpentine front, cabriole 

legs with carved knee brackets. Period circa 
1750. £95 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 





Aberdeen 3090 ABE RDEEN 

ALSO AT 

398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Mehorany Single Chars ‘wih ter 
aced ribbon splat backs. 

Douglas 0647 GLASGOW Period circa 1760. £52 10s. pair. 


Cable Address: ‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 

















By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary, 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese THAorks of Art 





A pottery figure of a man on horseback. From the Lionel Edwards 
collection. Sui dynasty 581—618 A.D. Height 14 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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PRESENTING 
FIELD-MARSHALL MARK 1 


The New High-Powered 
British Diesel Tractor 





DRAW-BAR PULL 
INCREASES — AS 
ENGINE SPEED DECREASES 


The diesel engine of the Field- 
Marshall Mark | is characterised by 
an engine flexibility greater than that 
of the best petrol paraffin engines. 
Each of the 3 gears gives an un- 
usually wide range of working 
speeds, with the enormous advan- 
tage of rising engine torque, and 
consequent rising draw-bar pull as 
the engine speed is reduced. This 
unique characteristic is the reverse 
of that inherent in every petro! 
paraffin engine, which 
rapidly loses its pull 
power as the engine 
loses its speed. 





AMPLE POWER: The Field - Marshall 
Mark | is rated as a 3-4 plough tractor. 


FUEL ECONOMY: Less than 1 gallon of 
diesel fuel oil per acre of ploughing under 
average conditions. 





TROUBLE-FREE MAINTENANCE: Only 
3 prime moving parts in diesel engine. 





DRIVING COMFORT 
REACH OF CONTROLS. 


AND EASY 





VERY LONG LIFE: Design, materials, and 
workmanship assure very long life under 
strenuous conditions. 





Your local  Field- 

Marshall distributor will 

supply further details 

and terms of delivery. 
Essentially 
designed for 
cultivation. 


Registered 
Trade Mark. 





FIELD-MARSHALL 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., GAINSBOROUGH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ONE MAN with an EASI-DIGGER 
DOES TWO MEN’S WORK 


—in half the time 


We have combined the LEVER 
and SPRING and made a 
tool that astonishes all who 
are privileged to use it 





You may be hale and hearty 
You may have given up digging 
You may be disabled 

You may be infirm 

You may think you're too old 


BUT THE 


EASI-DIGGER ~~ 


makes everybody go on 
digging and digging. 

IT CUTS OUT BACKACHE—DOES 75°, OF THE 

WORK—AND GETS IT DONE IN HALF THE TIME 


The greatest Labour-Saving invention since the Plough 


You will be well satisfied 
with such an investment 


the ATTACHMENTS 27/= 


wt 





FOR ATTACHMENT TO YOUR 
OWN SPADE OR FORK. 








For 


Carriage Paid 


CASH WITH ORDER (or send for illustrated Leaflet). 





GASCOIGNE & KINGSTON LTD. 


(Dept. 6a) ENFIELD WORKS - EVERCREECH SOMERSET 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 


CTOBER can be one of the 

best months in the farmer’s 

calendar. Blue skies and dry 

soil give ideal conditions for 

clearing the potatoes and 
root crops of the current season and 
preparing the seed-bed for the first 
of next season’s crops. We had just 
the weather we wanted in the first 
week of the month and on a journey 
from the Thames Valley to the Plain 
of York I saw everyone busy getting 
up the potatoes, working the land for 
Autumn corn and occasionally the 
wheat was already going into the 
ground. A chance companion in the 
train proved to be a seed merchant 
who was also interested to watch the 
progress of work as we travelled North. 
He told me that his firm’s sales of 
seed wheat so far this Autumn were 
only 65 per cent. of last year’s and 
less than half the peak war-time sales. 
He was not expecting many more 
orders even though soil conditions for 
Autumn sowing seemed ideal as we 
looked out through the carriage win- 
dow. Asked for the reasons for the 
drop in wheat acreage, he gave, firstly, 
the reduction in the acreage payment 
from £4 to £2 an acre making farmers 
think that the country no longer wants 
wheat particularly; secondly the 
higher cash return offered by the bar- 
ley crop which matters more now that 
the profitability of farming is falling 
from the high plane of 1941-44; and 
thirdly the exhaustion of arable fields 
that have carried an abnormal pro- 
portion of wheat crops in the past six 
vears. 


The Banks 


HE banks are looking more 
closely at farmers’ overdrafts 
that are of long standing. They do 
not like sticky accounts that somehow 
do not clear themselves despite the 
good profits that farmers are supposed 
to have been making through the war 
years. It is natural enough for the 
banker to say to himself that farming 
may run into the same economic diffi- 
culties now as it did after the last 
world war and as other industries are 
now coming along more freely with 
requests for loans to finance re- 
development and expansion the farmer 
can hardly expect to be treated with 
especial favour. 


The Farmer’s Profits 
NORFOLK estate agent and 


A auctioneer who knows the finan- 
cial side of farming intimately in his 
district has told me that several of 
the larger farmers who were being 
carried by the banks in the 1930s and 
were just beginning to get their heads 
above water in 1938 and 1939 are no 
better off to-day than they were then. 
On paper they have made big profits 
running into five figures for several 
years, but as they had no basic profit 
standard better than £1,500 all but 
about £1,000 a year has gone in taxa- 
tion, or rather is due to go when the 
inspector of taxes has settled up the 
last three years’ accounts. The 
profits shown in the early years of the 
war went before they were made in 
the purchase of more tractors, combine 
drills and combine harvesters, all 
necessary for war-time operations. 
The bank account may show a balance 
on the right side, but the reverse of 
the medal will be all too plain after 
the day of reckoning with the tax 
collector. Some easement of E.P.T. 
standards in the past year will help, 
but profits are not so easily made 
to-day. Whether these Norfolk 
farmers will really end up much richer, 


for all the fabulous profits some px 
have talked about, I doubt. 


Sugar-Beet in the West 


UGAR-BEET is a crop that 
farmers of the West Country | 

learned to like. I am told that t! 
in Somerset, Devon and Wilts 
who have grown small acreages h 
got excellent yields in tonnage 
sugar content. Their beet, matu: 
early, is taken first by the beet 
tories to open their season. I h 
noticed many wagons full of beet 
the G.W.R. line going east, | 
sumably for one of the East Ang 
factories. Some of the West Cou: 
beet goes, I know, to Kiddermin 
but this is one of the very few fact: 
outside the eastern half of the coun 
They were all put in the east, 
traditional arable area. The necessi 
of war have turned the western c 
ties into mixed farming areas 
there are stretches of land, nota 
round Taunton, that could now \ 
support a beet factory. Taunton 
possibly Yeovil, would, the \W 
Country farmers say, make a g 
factory centre. They had the chaiice 
of getting a factory fifteen years ay 
but then they did not want to gi 
beet. The fuller mechanisation of 
arable farming—although the mechan- 
isation of beet lifting has yet to come— 
and realisation of the value of beet 
tops as feed for cattle and sheep, have 
changed their opinions of the crop. 
No doubt the required acreage could 
readily be obtained for a factory. But 
does the Government contemplate an 
expansion of the beet industry? 
Through the war official policy has 
been to fill the existing factories, 
requiring farmers in the East Midlands 
and East Anglia to grow the required 
acreages under direction, but no new 
factories have been erected. This is 
one of the questions that will remain 
unanswered until the Governm nt 
have thought a good deal more 
definitely about agricultural policy 
than they are likely to do for some 
months to come. 


The ‘‘ Tree Rat” Pest 

AN we do anything more effe: 

about the grey squirrels? ‘| 1ey 

are multiplying fast in districts w 
they have been established for s\ 1 
years and are invading areas that | 
so far been free. To watch they 
interesting creatures, but they des 
by their habits the name “tree ri 
The damage they do is serious w 
they are numerous. A parson f1 
has told me that all his plums wet 
two days and that the squirrels 
lowed by stripping his nuttery 
should it be nut plantation? He 
me up to ask if anyone in the ne 
bourhood was doing anything a 
grey squirrels and could he join i1 
fray. He is convinced too that 
tree rats had a good feed on the 
when the partridges and pheas 
were nesting. I have heard the + 
thing from a gamekeeper who sh 
as many as he can in his parti 
beat. I understand that group 
farmers or other responsible p¢ 
can form grey squirrel clubs u 
the auspices of the war agricult 
committees and if they undertak 
abide by a model set of rules and n 
periodical returns of the kill they 
be allowed free cartridges espec 
for the job. This sounds nice on pa 
but how many such clubs have | 
formed? We have all had our fil 
official regulations and forms, an 
doubt whether this scheme will ! 
much effect on the grey squ! 
population. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





SOUTH COAST 
BUILDING LAND 


other places along the 
South Coast schemes for 
} the residential develop- 
= 

ment of large areas of land 
he ve included clubhouses as well as 
ai ple provision for all sorts of sport. 


IELD PLACE, WORTHING 


. West Worthing the late Mr. 
Alfred C. C. Bates began the 
elopment of Field Place estate, and 
pre-war plans had already got so 
as to provide the Manor House 
ntry Club, accommodation with a 
e old Georgian house as its nucleus 
a | additions made at great expense, 
having around it about 9 acres 
tly laid out as tennis courts, bowl- 
greens and so forth. The extent 
the accommodation may be inferred 
n the fact that the Air Ministry 
vaying £1,000 a year as compensa- 
1 rental for the Club, as well as 
e extra sums for the storage of the 
b furniture and as wages for the 
r n employed to maintain the 
inds. The Southern Railway built 
yvecial station (Durrington-on-Sea) 
erve the estate, which is within a 
of the sea. The Field Place pro- 
y is zoned for from 6 to 12 houses 
he acre, and a small part has been 
a »tted to trading. Messrs. Fox and 
s were entrusted with the sale of the 

: acres, and they divided it into 
3 .ots. Of these all but three, totalling 
a out 50 acres, were sold mostly under 
t! hammer, for £138,735. The Manor 
H use Club changed hands privately 
o: the eve of the auction, and another 
} 
( 


% Tio Bognor Regis and at 


ao ee a no 
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ate sale was of 48 acres, to the 

poration of Worthing for £25,000. 
1» aggregate realisations so far thus 
ariount to £183,735. All the lots were 
su ject to strict but reasonable stipu- 
lations for safeguarding the amenity 
of the property. 

Sir Frank Swettenham has sold 
the old-fashioned house and 7 acres, 
called Duncroft, at Staines, Middlesex, 
to clients of Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons, for institutional purposes. 

FARMS WITH POSSESSION 

‘\UBSTANTIAL sums have been 
W paid in the last week or two for 
farms, the buyers having the right to 
immediate or early entry. For Blue 
Anchor Farm, 160 acres, let at £230 
a year, at Blindley Heath, Surrey, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
accepted £8,550. Freeholds, of 150 
acres in all, in the neighbourhood of 
Hurstpierpoint, changed hands _ for 
£12,500. Lincolnshire large and small 
holdings, sold at Boston for about 
£23,000, included Wrangle Toft, 106 
acres, for £12,900. Shropshire sales 
ol farms include Weston Farm, Oswes- 
try, nearly 75 acres, £10,100, and 410 
acres at Wellington, £17,500. 

TENURE FOR 505 YEARS 

A. FTER its withdrawal at a closing 
EA. offer of £14,500, Bramcote Hall 
Farm, near Tamworth, of 552 acres, 
has been privately sold by Messrs. 
Winterton and Sons. Sir Francis 
Burdett thus terminates a family 
tenure which has lasted since the year 
440, surely one of the longest fully 
thenticated tenures that have come 
to light in recent years. 

Premises, for some time the home 
o! the New Century Club, in Hay Hill, 
a urning out of Berkeley Square, W., 
hi ve just been disposed of, and are to 
b come the headquarters of a leading 
hi n of engineering contractors. 
‘RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT ”’ 


™ \HESE words, common form in 

pre-war days in_ regard to 
ost any open land within a mile or 
Sc of a town or village, may still, with 
de qualifications, be applied to a 
id many properties. But from the 


2, 





standpoint of both buyers and sellers 
the practical import of “ripe for 
development”’ needs very careful 
consideration from a variety of new 
angles. In the old days, of complete 
freedom in building on nearly every 
kind of land, there was nothing to 
prevent an owner from describing 
any spot as being suitable for develop- 
ment, and nothing to prevent a pur- 
chaser from putting up any kind of 
building upon it, that is, subject to 
stipulations in the conditions of sale. 
To-day, over-riding everything else 
is the planning scheme, and equally 
important is the prohibition of outlay 
on building. There are other considera- 
tions, too, and a most material one is 
the possibility of legislative interfer- 
ence with development rights. It is 
this last-named which seems to be 
forgotten or ignored in so many offers 
of land. Of course no obligation rests 
on vendors to refer to mere probabili- 
ties adverse to what they have to sell, 
and doubtless the purchasers make 
every allowance for contingencies in 
what they are willing to pay. 


COST OF LAND 

ANY months have elapsed since 

development rights were in the 
forefront of public discussion, and if 
not much has lately been heard of 
them it is not. because the proposals 
to deal with them have been per- 
manently pigeonholed. A vague hint 
has just been given that in the im- 
mediate future measures ‘‘to deal 
with the high cost of land”’ will be 
put forward. The complicated prob- 
lem thus foreshadowed seems practic- 
ally certain to involve discussion of 
development and reversionary rights. 
It is safe to predict also that there 
will be a mass of proof that the cost 
of land has never been a _ general 
impediment to building schemes, and 
that it is becoming more than ever 
only a small part of their cost. 


BUILDING: PRICES CONTROL 
T the moment there is nothing to 
prevent a vendor from com- 
mending any land as suitable for 
development. It would be a novel and 
unreasonable idea that, owing to the 
report of some committee or even the 
tabling of some Bill, any interests, 
whether in real property or anything 
else, should act as if the matter had 
become law. Time enough there will 
always be if statutory force is given 
to proposals to give effect to them. 
As a Member of Parliament, the late 
Mr. H. C. Richards, who was in his 
time a valued Associate of professional 
bodies concerned with realty, used to 
say : “Do not worry about Bills, wait 
until they become Acts. Proposals 
may never get through or may be so 
changed that they bear no resem- 
blance to the original notion.’’ With 
regard to the present inflated cost of 
house-building the imposition of a 
price control is favoured by the 
Ministries connected with housing. 
LATE GERMAN EMBASSY 
T is said, though no official confirm- 
ation is available at the moment 
of writing, that the Carlton House 
Terrace mansions that were formerly 
used as the German Embassy, are 
being granted to the Foreign Office. 
A sale by auction will be held of 
the contents of the mansions, and 
it is said that the finest of the 
works of art are likely to be dis- 
tributed among public galleries in 
London and elsewhere. The Custodian 
of Enemy Property will take charge 
of the proceeds of the furniture 
auction. The Embassy occupies one 
of the choicest sites in the West End, 
most centrally situated, and having a 
fine view across The Mall and St. 
James’s Park. ARBITER. 
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“ Lowis sets the Standard in BULB Culture,” 


** FIRST-CLASS ”’ 


BULBS 


HYACINTHS, 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS, NARCISSI, LILIES, 
IRISES, CROCUSES, MUSCARI, SCILLAS, 
ACONITES, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER of CROCUS in Y.llow, Blu2, White, 
or Mixed; al-o IRIS in Yellow, Blue, White or Mixed 
at I7/- per 100. 150/- per 1,000, carriage paid. 


Please write at once 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


describing Bulbs as above, also Vegetable 


(enclosing Id. stamp) for 





and Flower Seeds for Autumn Sowing 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66, Boston, Lincs. 
London Office : Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C.2 











HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


TOP 
GRADE 


TOP 
WEIGHT 





TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE |A HEREFORD BULL 


Shows and Sales at Hereford 


FEMALES 29th October, 1945 
BULLS 30th October, 1945 








Apply : 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 
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Anna and 
the King of Siam 


By MARGARET LANDON. 
Illustrated 12/6 net. 


This is an account, based on 
actual records, of the incredi- 
ble experiences of Anna Leon- 
owens, widow of a British 
Officer, who in 1862 was 
appointed governess to the 
Royal children of the harem 
at the Court of King Mongkut 
of Siam. She became the 
confidante of Princess, slave, 
and concubine; she advised 
the King on Western eti- 
quette and even diplomacy, 
and through her influence 
slavery and other cruel prac- 
tices were abolished. 


JAMES AGATE’S 


~ 


Ego 7 
Illustrated. 1§/- net 
Book Society Recommendation. 


Another instalment of the 
famous dramatic critic’s pro- 
vocative diary, covering 1944. 


Two 
Commonwealths 


By K. E. Hotme. 


Illustrated with photographs 
and Isotype Charts, this is 
Vol. II in the series “‘ The 
Soviet and Ourselves.” It 
contrasts the political and 
social evolution of Russia and 
Britain and their contempor- 
ary institutions. 


7,6 net. 


Horizon 
By HELEN MACcINNES. 7,6 vet. 
Book Society Recommendation. 


The new novel by the famous 
author of Assignment in Brit- 
tany. It is the thrilling story 
of a British prisoner-of-war in 
Italy who joins the Tyrolese 
guerrillas resisting the Ger- 
mans. 


* 


A reprint of Thomas 
Firbank’s famous book, 
“I Bought a Mountain,” 
is now ready at 816. 
Your 


bookseller may 
have a copy. 


* 


NITED SERVICES 
BOOK CONTEST, 

open to all who are or have 
been members of the Allied 
Forces. First Prize £1,500 
plus other moneys. Write 
for rules and entry form to: 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I. 
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THE TRUE TRAGEDY 
OF NAPOLEON 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


E are to-day inclined to 

discount glory and_ to 

turn over and examine 

the other face of those 
“ glittering prizes’’ that Lord Birken- 
head once called upon us to win. 
This, then, is hardly a time when 
Napoleon’s achievements are likely to 
stir admiration in the human breast. 
Already, and often enough, the cost 
of those achievements has _ been 
pointed out. ‘‘He had been hard on 
the world,’’ wrote Lord Rosebery; and 
William Forsyth, the historian of the 
captivity on St. Helena, suggested 
that ‘perhaps no man ever for the 
sake of his own restless ambition 
inflicted so much positive misery upon 
his species.”’ 


A CHOICE 


There is the other side of the 
matter—the kernel of Napoleon's 
tragedy—-and that is the misery he 
inflicted upon himself; for we must 
allow that a man capable of great 
evil is capable also of great good. 
Milton was aware of this when he 
made a fallen angel the chief spear- 
point of the assault on God's majesty. 
And Paul Valery was aware of it, too, 
when he wrote last vear: ‘‘It is a 
tragedy to see so great a mind as 
that of Napoleon concerned with such 
insignificant things: Empires and 
events, the thunder of guns and the 
voice, belief in history, in glory, in 
posterity, in Caesar—to see it con- 
cerned with the agitated mob and 
superticial problems of the nation. 

. Did he not perceive that some- 
thing quite different was at stake? 
Quite simply, the need to lead men 
where they never have been before?” 
(The translation is Mr. Stefan Schiman- 
ski's, and I quote it from his recent 
book on the Russian poet Boris 
Pasternak.) 

Miss Dormer Creston, too, is 
aware that here, in this conflict of 
the good and the evil and in the 
triumph of the evil is the tragedy of 
Napoleon. ‘‘ Here, if ever,’ she writes 
in Jn Search of Two Characters (Mac- 
millan, 18s.), ‘‘lay a man over whom 
archangels might weep: a man who 
had had it in him to become an 
inspiration for the human race, and 
who chose instead to be a signpost for 
dictators.” 

I have italicised the word “ chose ”’ 
because that is the essence of the 
matter. George Saintsbury, in a book 
which | shall presently notice, insisted 
that any amount of 
grief and sorrow do 


not in themselves § IN SEARCH OF TWO 


CHARACTERS 
By Dormer Creston 


(Macmillan, 18s.) 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
WITH A MEMOIR 


NN 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
human mind con- By A. Blyth Waeleter 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


constitute tragedy, 
but merely the 
pathos of human 
existence. Tragedy 
is present when 
these flow from the 
choice of evil rather 
than good by a 


scious of its option. 
“It cannot be a 
mere accident,”’ 
Saintsbury says, 
“that the greatest 
of Greek tragedians 
has flung the ex- 
pression of the true 
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& — (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


SOME TREES STAND 
By B. Dew Roberts 
(Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) © ai] the 
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tragic law, that ‘the doer shall suffer,’ 
in the very teeth of those who will 
have the tragic sufferer to be a mere 
helpless and innocent victim of fate.”’ 

Napoleon was the doer of his own 
tragic destiny, the chooser of his own 
fate. ‘““One might say of Napoleon,”’ 
writes Miss Creston, “that, originally, 
humanism and egoism were the systole 
and the diastole of his being; his 
desire for the betterment of mankind 
was genuine, but his desire for self- 
exaltation, for world-dominance, 
finally overrode everything. It could 
be said in extenuation that his genius, 
his stupendous capacities, put a strain 
on his character that may be described 
as scarcely fair. But that is an insidi- 
ous and dangerous theory. To whom 
much is given, of him much is 
demanded.”’ 

Miss Creston is right to insist on 
the importance of personal choice and 
responsibility. When F. E. Smith was 
ennobled, he chose for his motto 
“The Smith of his own Fortunes,”’ 
and that is a motto that “goes’’ for 
all of us. But we must not regard the 
word “‘fortunes’’ as nariowly as, one 
suspects, Smith did. In the warfare 
of life we may lose every battle but 
the last one, and all those losses will 
amount to no more than what George 
Saintsbury calls the pathos of things. 
But the last battle is the one between 
good and evil in our own souls, and 
it is when that is lost that a life be- 
comes tragic. That was the battle lost 
by Napoleon even at the time when 
he seemed to be the smith of fortunes 
so astounding. This, and not a skir- 
mish on a Belgian field, was_ his 
Waterloo. 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHER 


Miss Creston will, I trust, forgive 
me for plunging into a_ philosophic 
commentary rather than, in any 
formal and conventional way, “‘re- 
viewing’? her book. But I plead in 
extenuation that her book is respon- 
sible for the vagaries, because it is a 
book which, while as rich in personal 
and episodic decoration as a pre-war 
cake was rich in the things we dare 
not think about as we obediently 
continue to ‘tighten our belts,” it is 
also a book that is unusually success- 
ful in making one aware of the deep 
currents and tidal drag influencing the 
movement of the surface pattern. 
And that is how the best biography is 
written: by the fullness of personal 
day-to-day incident informed with the 
spirit that rises from 
the deep hidden 
sources of conduct. 

Few lives, I 
imagine, were so 
carefully watched 
and so scrupulously 
(and at times un- 
scrupulously) put 
down upon paper as 
Napoleon’s. There 
exists an enormous 
body of diaries, 
journals, letters and 
histories compiled 
by people who ob- 
served him and 
talked with him in 
circum- 
stances of his life. 
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Important Standard Books 
on the Horse and Riding 


Lieut.-Col. P. D. 
STEW ART 


D.S.O., D.L., J.P. 
HANDLING HORSES 


Sporting Life: ‘‘ A most valuable 
addition to horse literature. 
Every owner, trainer, and rider 
of any class of saddle-horse is 
recommended to read this book.” 
Illustrations by Major G. D. 
Tidmarsh, M.C. 15/- 





Lieut.-Col. II. D. 
CHAMBERLIN 


Training Hunters, Jumpers 
and Hacks (2nd Edition) 12/6 


Riding and Schooling Horses 
(3rd Edition) 10/6 





James 


FILLIS 


Breaking and Riding 
(5th Edition) 18/- 





Capt. M. Horace 
HAYES 
F.R.C.V.S 

Points of the Horse 

(5th Edition) 42/- 
Riding and Hunting 

(5th Edition) 20/- 
Stable Management and 
Exercise (3rd Edition) 20/- 
Training and Horse Manage- 
ment in India (7thEdition) 10/6 
Veterinary Notes for Horse 
Owners (12th Edition) 20/- 





Capt. F. C. 
HITCHCOCK 
M.C. 


Rudiments of Riding 
Cloth 2/6. Rexine 3/6 


‘*To Horse ’’ (3rd Edition) 10/6 
‘Saddle Up’’ (8th Edition) 10/6 





Major A. J. R. 
LAMB, 0.0. 


Horse Facts (2nd Edition) 8/6 





Capt. V. S. 
LITTAUER 


The Forward Seat 

(3rd Edition) 6/- 
More About The Forward 
Seat 7/6 





The Publishers regret that the above 
titles are in short supply at the 
moment and may not be available 
at your Bookseller. Every endeav- 
our is being made to have them 
available during the next few months. 
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37, Bedford Square, W.C.1 
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From the intimacies of his valet Con- 
stant, watching through the closet 
keyhole, to the immense work of the 
Duchesse D’Abrantés, we have a body 
ofcommentand observation that leaves 
hardly a waking or sleeping moment 
untouched, Drawing upon this im- 
mense reservoir, Miss Creston de- 
ploys Napoleon and his ill-fated son 
the King of Rome before our eyes. The 
public warfare that ravaged a con- 
tinent is the incidental background : 
th: foreground is the private battle 
decide whether or not, over the 
corpse stretched out at Longwood, 
the archangels should weep. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
George Saintsbury has been dead 
now for twelve years, and it is fitting 
that a memorial volume should be 
pu lished to celebrate so distinguished 
ian. It was his wish that no bio- 
‘.phy of him should be written, and 
has only to look at the portrait 
ch prefaces this book—the spec- 
ed, bearded, wise old Trollopean 
face—to regret the decision. 
From this volume, George Saints- 
y, with a biographical memoir by 


co) 


S00 & 


\, Blyth Webster (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), 
something can be gathered. One 
apprehends, to begin with, a man 


wise enough to recognise his own 
liniits. He himself wrote: ‘At a very 
eaily time of my life it was, as the old 
phase goes, borne in upon me that I 
was not destined to create great 
litrature, but that I had perhaps some 
faculty of appreciating it, and might 
even to some extent assist that 
appreciation in others.” 

Then one sees a man who, having 
defined his own sphere, worked within 
it with both industry and insight. To 
quote another of his sayings, he be- 
lieved that “there are no substitutes 
for anything in education—there are 
at best makeshifts; and the makeshift 
is an article in which I have no am- 
bition to deal.’’ He applied this in 
his teaching; and in this volume we 
have tributes from fellow-workers, 
from those who sat under him in 
Edinburgh, and from others. 

One gains the impression of an 
occasionally rough and _ essentially 
tender man, loving the friendly inter- 
course of the board and the bottle 
and good varied talk. He could 
lighten teaching with humour, as one 
gathers from his comment on the line 
in Twelfth Night ‘‘ Then come kiss me, 
sweet and twenty.” He said: 
“Editors differ as to the interpretation 
of this line. Some think that both 
‘sweet’ and ‘twenty’ refer to the lady; 
others think that only ‘sweet’ refers 
to the lady and ‘twenty’ refers to the 
number of the kisses. For myself, I 
prefer to think that both ‘sweet’ and 
‘twenty’ refer to the lady, and that 
the number of kisses is quite un- 
limited.” 


+ & 


HIS STYLE 


I think far too much has been 
made of Saintsbury’s ‘‘ tangled and 
intricate’ style. An example of it is 
given in this book: ‘‘ But while none, 
save these, of men living, had done, 
or could have done, such things, there 
was much here which—whether either 
could have done it or not—neither had 
done.’’ When you have a writer of 
Saintsbury’s enormous output, it is 
not difficult to find eccentricities and 
distortions here and there; but, look- 
ing at what is here presented from his 
work, and looking, too, once more 
through his Short History of French 
Literature, I find such divagations 
altogether exceptional. The general 
tun of his prose, never of great dis- 
tinction, is straightforward and ade- 
qv ate to the purpose he had in mind. 
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Saintsbury’s own writing will long 
earn for him the gratitude of those 
who wish to systematise their know- 
ledge of letters; and this little book 
provides the necessary peephole upon 
the rather shy and unobtrusive pur- 
veyor of so much learning. 


DISTINGUISHED NOVEL 


Miss B. Dew Roberts’s novel 
Some Trees Stand (Chatto and Windus, 
9s. 6d.) belongs to the school of the 
long, leisurely, family chronicle. The 
Trygarn Joneses had been settled for 
some hundreds of years on their patch 
of Wales. We are given their rise from 
nothing to the status of squires, pro- 
ducing a handful of people for the 
Church and the Army, but remaining 
essentially static and unproductive, 
and finally, in our own times, falling 
utterly into decay and dissolution. 

The longer part of the novel—the 
main body of its “ story’’ element— 
is concerned with the young girl 
Netta, whose mother, one of the 
Trygarn Joneses, had married a poor 
doctor who died young. Netta went 
back to live in the ancestral home, fell 
in love-—or thought she did-—with her 
foolish cousin Nicko, the heir, and 
discovered that after all she was in 
love with a young penniless artist. 

This old, old story is well enough 
told; but it is not, in itself, enough 
to give the book its distinction. This 
resides wholly in the background, in 
the author’s success in capturing the 
static, overripe atmosphere of the 
family, and in the beauty of the 
natural setting, the hills and sea of 
Wales. 

in. seemed 

ogre (Chatto and Windus, 
4s.), the long 16th-century poem 

on dancing, by Sir John Davies, is 
now published in seemly form, and 
with the object of attracting the 
general reader rather than of suiting 
the scholar. Professor E. M. W. 
Tillyard writes an illuminating intro- 
duction, and there are notes explaining 
obscure passages and the frequent 
classical allusions common to the 
period. Tantalisingly, the “‘wanting”’ 
stanzas of the poem are those dealing 
with Queen Elizabeth dancing in the 
midst of her courtiers and her ladies. 
The whole argument for the dance is 
developed with a wealth of fancy and 
a liveliness of attack in about equal 
parts, all leading to the conclusion : 
Lo, this is Dancing’s true nobility, 
Dancing, the child of Music and of 


Love; 
Dancing, itself both love and 
harmony, 
Where all agree and all in order 
move. 
Vie: 


S the war moved into its later 
A phases and the question of how 
to plan for life after the Services and 
other war-time occupations had re- 
leased them began to become urgent 
to many men and women, COUNTRY 
LiFE was inundated with letters from 
those who wished to know what 
chance they had of earning a livelihood 
ontheland. Inreply to those enquiries 
a series of open letters was published 
in these pages dealing with the follow- 


ing aspects of such employment: 
“Training on the Land—For the 


Land’’; ‘‘ The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Scheme’’; ‘‘ Training for the 
Farmer’; ‘‘A Career in Forestry’’; 
“The Future of Veterinary Practice’’; 
“Horticulture as a Career’’; ‘‘ Oppor- 
tunities in Mechanisation’’ and ‘‘ The 
Small Holding.”’ 

To meet the demand, these letters, 
with an Appendix giving details of the 
Government’s basic training proposals 
and an additional letter on ‘‘ Farming 
Literature,’’ have now been published 
in booklet form, The Service Man and 
he Land, and can be obtained from 
Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
W.C.2, price Is. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 
New 


Publications 


E. M. W. Tillyard, Litt.D. 


| POETRY DIRECT AND OBLIQUE 





Dr. Tillvard’s 
original book, which The Observer described as | 
‘one of the most delightful and one of the most 
suggestive critical essays of recent years’. 

7s. Od. net. 


A revised and recast version of 


ORCHESTRA 


First published 1596, this lovely poem is in The 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse, but otherwise 
has only been available recently in rare editions. 
This edition is edited with introduction and notes 


| by Dr. Tilivard. 4s. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Sir John Davies 
| 
| 
| 


Nel. 


B. Dew Roberts 


SOME TREES STAND 


A novel about the decline of the Welsh squire- 
archy, by the author of Still Glides the Stream. 
Qs. 6d. net. 
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Round the Shires 
By Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 


The purpose of this book is to attempt to foster county- 
pride as a factor in the English heritage of which we are all 
the more conscious after the tribulations of recent years. 








Profusely illustvated from many charming line drawings by the 
author. 15s. net. 


Shooting Ways & Shooting Days || 
By J. C. M. Nichols 


A useful treatise on the sport oi Game and Wild Fowl shooting 
with interesting anecdotes and shooting records from the 
experiences of many vears of sport. Illustrated 15s. net. 


Thrifty Salmon Fishing 
By N. K. Robertson 


The book proves that sport can be enjoyed at its best without 
recourse to the elaborate impedimenta usually associated with 
it; that it is in fact within the reach of those of moderate 
means who prefer the natural to the complexity of new 
scientific devices. Illustrated 8s. 6d. net. 














F ly-Tying : Principles and Practice 


By Major Sir Gerald Burrard, Bt., D.S.O., R.F.A. 
(Retd.) Illustrated. 


Game and Gun: ‘“‘A complete and trustworthy guide to the 
making of every kind of trout or salmon fly. An 
excellent manual.’ 

Shooting Times: ‘‘A complete guide to the principles and 
practices of fly-tying.’”’ New and Revised Edition 8s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 















VENING dresses bring an element of 
excitement that has been too long 


into the Winter collections. 

They are the frocks that are attracting 
attention: even if coupons will not 
allow the audience to buy them, it is exhilar- 


absent 
most 


ating to see long frocks in glamorous ma- 
terials once more—and in the lovely colours. 
The majority are dinner frocks, though a 
few real gala dresses are included—and bring 
gasps when they appear. 

The line for dance-cum-dinner 
dresses generally is simple and elegant, as 
the materials are firm enough to drape and 
fold and substantial enough to be worn for 
a whole Fluffy tulles and fragile 
chiffons have not made their début yet. 
Some of the smartest models have tailored 
padded epaulettes or tiny padded, folded 
sleeves that just cover the tops of the arms, 
always a rather unbecoming piece of the 
anatomy. The dresses are cut high to the 
throat, the arms left bare and the slim elegant 


these 


season. 
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DIN 
* DRESS! 


PHOTOGRAPHS : BUCKLEY STUDIOS 


(Left) Black marocain studded with gold 

on the bolero. Underneath, a strapped 

decolletage, low at the back, studded in 
front 


(Right) Mahogany-brown velvet stencilled 
with tiny sprays of gold, blue, red and 
yellow. Both Peter Robinson 


skirts are draped to one side or have a fin of 
drapery, or sculptured folds are set in the 
centre of back or front Colours are glowing 
—dahlia red, violet and pansy blue, a sharp 
incisive Nattier blue, and black. Sometimes 
the moulded top is in a rich colour, the skirt 
black, as in the charming dress shown by 
Angele Delanghe, where the high-necked, 
folded bodice is ruby velvet, the ankle- 
length skirt tight and black and crépe. 
The Eastern influence that is one of the 
marked features of these Winter evening 
clothes is shown also in the broad sash of ruby 
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velvet, which is swathed tightly round 
hips in front and folds over at the back w’ 
ends streaming down. A _ black roma 
sheath of a dinner dress shown in the | 
langhe collection has an interesting n¢ 
treatment. The top is slit so that it can 
worn close up to the neck pinned with 
diamond clips, or folded back so that it ma 
a deep V. This simple but highly soph 
cated dress has a fin of drapery placed 
the right side of the tight skirt and le 
sleeves, padded so that they project over 
top of the arms. A blue-black velvet 
glorious material, shows the high neck 
out to a very tiny V in front to allow diffe: 
kinds of clips and necklaces to be wi 
Seams converging from the tiny sleeves 
the centre front accentuated by folds g 
the broad-shouldered look, slightly top-hea‘ 
that marks these frocks as 1945. Everythi 
goes on round the shoulders—fichu drape 
loops, folds, darts, gathers, ruching, epaulet 
seaming and padding. Delanghe shows dinn 
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Veaturing 
the New Line 


_- 


‘ith deep armholes, this 

a very smart coat in 
jality tweeds of bold 
ssigns and lovely colour- 
gs. Fully lined, and in 
tiree sizes. 


e 
3:3.10.8 
(18 coupons) 
Catalogue of Coats ... ... Price Id, 
Ready soon 
Furt «. td. Lingerie ... Id 


Jebenham 


% lreebody 


\WIGMORE STREET, 
LOINDON, W.1I. 


Longham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd.) 











Tisnorep blouse in fine wool check shirting with 
interesting yoke. Predominating colours of burgundy; brown, 
blue or green. Bust sizes, 34, 36, 38. (6 Coupons) 51/6 


Harvey Nicholls oc ksicnurrase 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, $.W.! SLOane 3440 
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Suitable for many occasions... 


Attractive fine wool frock 
for the Junior Miss. In midnight 
blue, emerald green, or golden 


tan. 11 COUPONS. 
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dresses in black with short skirts, 
as Well as long, with short folded 
sleeves ending above the elbow, 
for she has dropped the bracelet- 
length sleeve. She makes the 
dresses in black faille, in a black 
silk that looks like huckaback, 
in cut velvet, and gives them 
tiny waists and full gored skirts. 

The other type of dinner 
dress shown in London has long 
sleeves, a flowing skirt and is 
cut on moulded Princess lines. 
The décolletage is usually high 
and round in front, so that either 
a necklace of sequins or a collar of 
beads can be fixed over. If the 
dress is crépe, or in thin wool, 
it is often studded in gold or in 
one of the jewel colours, on yoke, 
sleeves, pockets or _ girdle. 
Bodices are gathered softly over 
the bosom. Some sleeves are 
puffed like those in a Holbein. 
The dresses are ruby, sapphire, 
sealing-wax red, Madonna blue, 
mist blue, black. 


Q EALLY gala evening dresses with spreading picture skirts are 
shown in a few of the collections 


tradition. 


cut away below. 


Some have a strap décolle:age and a brief bolero 
studded in gold so they can play two roles. 
colours, they are gorgeous to behold, glamorous under a fur jacket, 
warm to wear in a cold dining-room. . 


Digby Morton has a ciré satin in black with a folded, 
cross-over top which just slips over the tops of the arms and is 
Enormous creamy pink roses are pinned in 
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Pendant necklace, brooch, hair clip, ear-rings in pink topaz and fine gold. 


Wildman of Edinburgh 


In velvet, in jewel 
uniform before the war. 








the décolletage in front. Angele 
Delanghe shows two picture 
evening dresses, a purple-viole 
faille with a lovely back treat- 
ment—folds of the materia] 
drape across from shoulder to 
shoulder, making a bare U- 
shaped décolletage. The skirt is 
wide and spreading and a spray 
of wistaria is pinned into the 
décolletage at the front. Stiff 
royal blue slipper-satin shows 
the same draped décolletage at 
the back with a full skirt 
gathered in centre front end 
back. The draped back and 
spreading skirt have the effect 
of making the waist look minuie, 
It was, anyway, as neat and 
moulded as gores and _ cross- 
cutting could make it. 
Evening accessories are still 
hard to come by but gradually 
reappearing again. The National 
Fur Company included a hip- 
length cape of white fox in their 


big show. Delicious shoulder capes and ties in sable and mink have 
replaced the silver-fox capes and boleros that were almost an evening 
White lamb jackets are shown for young 


girls. Envelope bags in Persian brocade are made in big flat shapes, 
large enough to take bits and pieces for taxi-less occasions, smart 


ball gowns in the grand 


enough for a real party dress. 
bracelets are finished with big old-fashioned clasps—the more 
massive the bracelet the smarter. 
are smart for restaurant and theatre wear, matched by sequined belts 
and worn with the plain type of frock. 


Three- and four-stranded chain 
Sequined skull caps and berets 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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delicately perfumed 
~ wafer coated 
: made by 
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CROSSWORD No. 821 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No, 821, Country Lirs, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, October 25, 1945. 


Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








SOLUTION TO No. 820. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 12, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—1, Spare a copper; 9, Look after; 10, Antic; 11, Innate; 
12, Redeemed; 13, Rubies; 15, Sessions; 18, Chanties; 19, Gallop; 21 
Unkindly; 23, Lazier ; 26, Trash; 27, Evergreen; 28, Small mercies. 

DOWN.—1, Soldier; 2, Acorn; 3, Enactment; 4, Cats; 5, 
Parcener; 6, Evade; 7, Decodes; 8, Stamboul; 14, Black man; 16, 
Stavanger; 17, Feel well; 18, Cluster; 20, Parents; 22, Nahum; 24, 
Iceni; 25, Seam. 


’ 











16. 


18. 
20. 
23. 


24. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


em Kw lS 
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ACROSS. 


. Petrol’s association word? (5) 

lurn round, with a picture gallery in view (6 
. Confused to poor (6) 
. Where the jam is, though the jam jar hasn't 


really got one ! (10) 


. A bookish lamb (4) 

. A poet whose sister slept (8) 

. Ruined, in a way (6) 

Reporter’s smashing coup? He may be doing 


it gently, though (8, 3, 4) 


There’s nothing in the drops (6) 

Sad trees (anagr.) (8) 

Home of ‘pampered jades”’ (4) 

Just jobs, perhaps, or standing room 


homes (10) 


Stick it! (6) 
Bespatter (6) 
*Let’s sing a 


for Saint Hugh’s soul.’ 
Dekker (5) 
DOWN. 


r, the other way about, two little companies 


to carry out the florid decoration (6) 


. Animal that’s almost all heart (4) 
. Command (6) 
. He has no share in the management, tie 


suggestion being perhaps that he’s 
much of a dreamer (8, 7) 


. The housewife comes after the angler to lo 


it (4, 4) 


. Is he right ahead of the other racers? (10) 
. Try hard for this (6) 
. A proper artist ready to do the proper thiig 


in the auction-room ! (5) 


3. May ke main journeys towards renew -d 


health (3, 7) 


. Plied with medicine (5) 

. Tin sides (anagr.) (8) 

. Dwell (6) 

. Parses in meagre fashion (6) 

22. He has a dramatic importance (6) 
5. Broken sill (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 819 is 


Mr. John B. Cardwell, 


Clayton Green, Chorley, 
Lancashire. 
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